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SATAN  AND  HIS  ANCESTORS,  FROM  A  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL STANDPOINT. 

Part  I.    Historical  Development. 
By  C.  F.  SPAEKMAN,  A.  M., 
Fellow  in  ClarJc  University. 

Introduction. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  devilology  in  an  extensive  rather  than  an  intensive 
way;  but,  as  time  and  space  were  limited,  it  became  necessary 
to  confine  it  to  Satan  and  some  of  his  immediate  ancestors. 

The  distinction  between  ''demons"  and  "devils"  has  not 
always  been  strictly  adhered  to,  because  they  have  not  at  all 
times  been  so  clearly  separated,  in  the  minds  of  their  advocates. 
In  general,  however,  "demon"  simply  means  a  natural  agent 
of  physical  (and  sometimes  mental)  pain  or  suffering.  These 
did  evil  because  it  was  a  part  of  them,  and  no  one  expected 
anything  else  of  them.  From  such  a  standpoint,  theoretically, 
they  could  not  be  blamed,  but,  because  of  inconsistent  man,  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  A  "devil"  proper  is  one  who 
does  evil  for  its  own  sake.  He  could  do  either,  but  chooses  evil 
in  preference  to  good. 

The  first  half  of  the  paper  was  meant  to  deal  simply  with 
the  historical  development  of  Satan  and  his  forbears.  It  has 
been  impossible  and  needless  to  draw  the  line  very  distinctly. 
Many  attempted  explanations  would  creep  in  from  a  more 
philosophical  standpoint. 

The  second  half  has  its  special  introduction.  In  brief  it  is 
an  attempted  explanation  of  the  rise,  growth,  and  death  of 
Satan. 

My  view-point  has  changed  soinewhat  as  I  progressed,  which 
accounts  for  some  seeming  inconsistencies.  I  am  especially 
indebted  to  President  Hall  for  his  timely  suggestions  and  gen- 
eral oversight.  Dr.  Theodate  L.  Smith  gave  me  some  valuable 
points  on  application  of  Freudian  analyses.  My  pastor,  Rev. 
Allyn  K.  Foster,  helped  me  with  the  outline;  and  Dr.  Paul 
Carus  made  some  helpful  suggestions  on  the  last  half. 
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I  have  drawn  freely  from  Conway's  Dem,onology,  and  am 
greatly  indebted  to  Carus'  History  of  the  Devil,"  and  Reville's 
little  book,  The  History  of  the  Devil. 

SUMERO-ACCADIA. 

The  earliest  forms  of  religion  cannot  be  known  because 
savages  keep  no  satisfactory  records,  but  the  earliest  known 
civilizations  had  their  devil.  This  is  found  among  the  Sumero- 
Accadians,  who  occupied  Mesopotamia  about  4000  b.  c.  The 
Accadians  were  invaders  of  this  already  civilized  land  of  the 
Sumerians,  a  nomadic,  Semitic  race,  possessing  very  little  civil- 
ization but  wonderful  adaptability ;  the  Sumerians  were  already 
highly  cultured,  being  especially  rich  in  religious  ideas.  The 
Accadians  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Sumerians,  out  of  which 
they  developed  and  perfected  our  first  demonology.  The  Sumer- 
ians designated  their  god  by  a  star,  which  leads  one  to  believe 
they  thought  of  him  as  a  real  star,  or  at  least  as  inhabiting  the 
heavens;  the  Accadians  later  developed  this  into  Bel-Marduk, 
a  Sungod.  Likewise  they  changed  the  three  classes  of  evil 
spirits  of  their  predecessors  into  seven.  R.  C.  Thompson  (43) 
has  recently  translated  these  cuneiform  texts  of  the  early 
Sumero-Aceadians  into  English.  He  gives  the  invocation 
against  the  Seven  Evil  Spirits  thus: 

' '  Seven  are  they !    Seven  are  they ! 
In  the  ocean  deep  seven  are  they! 
Battling  in  Heaven  seven  are  they, 
Bred  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Nor  male  nor  female  are  they. 
But  are  as  the  roaming  wind  blast; 
No  wife  have  they,  no  son  can  they  beget; 
Knowing  neither  mercy  nor  pity, 
They  hearken  not  to  prayer  nor  supplication. 
They  are  as  horses  reared  among  the  hills. 
Of  these  seven  (the  first)  is  the  South  wind, 
That  none  can  (withstand). 
The  second  is  a  dragon  with  mouth  agape. 
The  third  is  a  grim  leopard. 
That  carrieth  off  children — 
The  fourth  is  a  furious  beast  (?) 
The  fifth  is  a  terrible  serpent. 
The  sixth  is  a  rampart, 
"Which  against  God  and  king — 
The  seventh  is  an  evil  windstorm. 
These  seven  are  the  messengers  of  Amu  the  king. 
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Bearing  gloom  from  city  to  city, 

Tempests  that  furiously  scour  the  heavens, 

Dense  clouds  that  over  the  sky  bring  gloom. 

Rushing  windgusts  casting  darkness  over  the  brightest  day, 

Forcing  their  own  way  with  baneful  windstorms. 

Mighty  destroyers,  the  deluge  of  the  storm-god. 

Stalking  at  the  right  hand  of  the  storm-god." 

One  sees  in  this  that  these  spirits  were  not  strictly  devils; 
they  did  evil  because  they  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  so  come 
in  the  class  of  evil  demons.  A  real  devil,  such  as  they  later 
developed,  must  be  a  malignant  being  who,  having  choice  of 
right  and  wrong,  chooses  the  wrong,  and  does  evil  for  its  own 
sake,  in  opposition  to  the  god  who  always  does  good. 

Magical  rites,  spells,  and  enchantments  were  used,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  invocation,  to  free  the  possessed  from  the  tahu 
under  which  these  spirits  held  him.  Sometimes  auxiliaries  were 
resorted  to,  such  as  meteoric  stones,  and  pure  water,  which  they 
imagined  came  from  the  realm  of  their  gods.  The  priest  or 
magician  must  know  some  words  of  power  as,  ''By  Heaven  be 
ye  exorcised,"  or  ''By  Earth  be  ye  exorcised."  They  reasoned 
that,  as  their  gods  had  power  over  all  things,  evil  included,  they 
must  be  invoked  in  this  hour  of  need.  In  fact,  all  magical 
rites  are  based  on  this  assumption ;  if  not,  why  ask  aid  of  their 
gods?  The  priest  also  had  to  know  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  ailment.  He  must,  at  least,  know  the  name  and  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  demon  before  he  could  combat  him.  This 
assumption  through  the  ages  has  been  a  great  impetus  to  the 
study  of  the  science  of  medicine.  In  looking  for  causes  of  the 
tahu,  diagnosis  could  easily  develop  into  a  system  of  cure;  be- 
cause the  aid  of  the  unseen  god  would  grow  to  be  of  less  and 
less  use,  as  the  real  cause  was  found  out. 

Gallu,  of  the  old  Sumerians,  changed  to  Tiamat  by  the  Acca- 
dians,  gradually  grew  to  be  more  powerful  than  any  of  the 
other  seven.  He  assumed  all  malignant  forms  proper  to  devils, 
and  became  the  enemy  of  Bel-Marduk.  Paul  Carus  describes 
him  as  a  huge  monster,  half  eagle,  half  beast,  with  claws  and 
horns;  and  identifies  him  as  a  personification  of  the  destroying 
southwest  wind.  Evidently  this  was  their  greatest  enemy  and 
could  be  easily  thought  of  as  the  arch-enemy  of  their  sungod, 
Bel-Marduk. 
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As  time  advanced,  he  gradually  combined  many  other  vices 
with  those  he  already  had,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  most  devils, 
had  to  bear  the  blame  for  all  the  short  comings  of  men.  One 
writer  describes  him  now  as  a  huge  sexless  monster,  who  prowled 
the  streets  at  night,  haunting  human  souls  that  had  wandered 
away  from  their  fellows  into  luckless  places,  holding  sway  until 
exorcised  by  a  priest.  He  never  seems  to  have  gained  the  emi- 
nence of  a  tempter,  but  was,  in  some  manner,  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  evil. 

Their  hell  seems  to  be  ruled  by  a  different  demon,  but  prob- 
ably  the  same  was  meant,  and  only  a  different  name  was  used. 
Schrader,  in  Die  Hdllenfahrt  der  Istar  (Giessen,  1874),  describes 
it  as  translated  from  the  terra-cotta  tablets  of  the  library  of 
Assurbanipal.  He  called  it  Mat  la  namari,  "the  land  where  one 
sees  nothing, ' '  or  Mat  la  tayarti,  ' '  the  land  from  whence  no  one 
returns. ' '  It  seems  to  have  been  a  huge  mansion  situated  at  the 
center  of  the  earth,  which  was  governed  by  Nergal,  the  Assyrian 
Mars,  and  his  wife,  Allat.  It  was  rather  a  place  of  captivity 
than  punishment.  The  souls  are  guarded,  as  they  flit  about  in 
darkness,  eating  only  dust.  Istar  alone  was  represented  as  being 
punished,  and  that  because  of  her  pride.  Every  part  of  her 
body  was  smitten  with  disease,  that  had  previously  been  adorned 
with  jewels. 

Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  had  a  lower  conception  of  the  power  of  their 
gods  than  any  other  ancient  nation.  This  was  possibly  due  to 
their  fertile  soil  and  favorable  environment  which  rendered  life 
easy  and  gods  less  needed.  Their  gods  seem  to  have  had  no 
divine  superiority  to  man  except  in  pre-existence,  and  greater 
intelligence.  They  could  be  slain,  as  was  Osiris.  They  had 
to  send  messengers  to  communicate.  They  wreaked  vengeance 
on  each  other.  In  short,  they  possessed  all  human  faculties  and 
passions  in  a  greater  degree;  and  their  godship  consisted  in 
using  these  powers  of  greater  intelligence.  The  effects  of  which 
they  were  cognizant  were  generally  thought  to  be  those  of  magic 
and  witchcraft. 

Osiris  was  the  good  god,  w^ho  was  slain  by  Set,  or  Typhon. 
Plutarch  (31)  gives  a  detailed  account  of  their  contests.  Set, 
by  some  trickery,  enticed  Osiris  into  an  ark  which  closed  on 
him  when  he  entered.  Set  and  his  companions  now  put  this 
to  float  in  the  river  Nile.    His  wife,  Isis,  bemoaning  his  fate, 
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hunted  until  she  found  him  in  the  ark  which  was  imbedded  in 
a  tree-trunk  supporting  the  porch  of  the  king's  house.  She 
secured  the  ark,  but  watchful  Typhon,  finding  it  again,  tore  the 
body  into  pieces.  Isis,  ever  faithful,  gathered  each  part  up 
and  buried  them  separately.  Horus,  his  son,  now  came  out  of 
Hell  to  help  the  mother  avenge  his  father's  death.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  worsting  Typhon,  but  did  not  fully  overcome  him. 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  says : 

Osiris  was  a  civilizing  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  murdered  by  his 
brother.  Set,  and  seventy-two  companions.  Isis,  his  wife,  found  the 
coffin  of  Osiris  at  Byblos-Syria  and  brought  it  to  Egypt.  Set  then  tore 
up  the  body  of  Osiris  and  scattered  it.  Isis  sought  the  fragments,  and 
built  a  shrine  over  each  of  them.  Isis  and  Horus  then  attacked  Set  and 
drove  him  from  Egypt  and  finally  down  the  Eed  Sea." 

Professor  Petrie  is  well  able  to  judge  on  such  matters,  and 
this  opinion  that  their  later  theophanic  conceptions  were  based 
on  earlier  tribal  wars  should  carry  great  weight. 

Osiris,  who  ruled  both  lower  and  upper  Egypt,  became  a  god, 
after  being  dead  a  few  years.'  Tradition  always  enhances  the 
virtues  of  heroes,  and,  among  simple-minded  folk,  gives  them 
god-like  qualities.  Likewise,  Set  became  the  god  of  the  Asiatic 
invaders  who  encroached  upon  the  Egyptian  territory.  Being 
the  god  of  an  enemy,  he  was  soon  believed  to  be  a  devil  and  all 
their  misfortunes  were  heaped  on  his  head.  Plutarch  well  illus- 
trates this:  "For  it  is  not  drought,  nor  sea,  nor  darkness,  but 
every  part  of  nature  that  is  hurtful  or  destructive  that  belong 
to  Typhon."  The  warfare  waged  against  the  desert  in  keep- 
ing back  the  encroaching  sands  from  their  fertile  soil,  the  parch- 
ing sun  that  withered  their  growing  crops,  were  attributed  to 
their  agency.  The  life-giving  Nile  was  thought  to  be  the  gift 
of  Osiris.  Reasoning  from  this,  they  believed  anything  moist 
came  from  Osiris,  and  their  opposites,  anything  dusty,  dry,  fiery, 
or  in  any  way  repugnant  to  moisture,  came  from  Typhon. 
They  even  speculated  as  to  the  color  of  these  deities  from  such 
results,  believing  Osiris  to  be  black,  because  anything  is  darker 
when  wet,  as  earth,  hair,  clouds,  etc. ;  and  picturing  Typhon  as 
a  reddish  pale  deity,  from  lack  of  color  in  the  dreary  desert. 
Then,  too,  spring  time  is  bright  and  colored,  while  autumn  is 
dull  and  death-like. 

They  never  gave  up  all  the  human  attributes  of  these  deities, 
even  after  they  were  thought  of  as  great  natural  forces.  They 
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believed  Typhon,  who  was  barren,  to  have  been  greatly  angered, 
when  Osiris  cohabited  with  Nephthys,  his  brother's  wife,  to  give 
plant  life  in  these  regions.  Typhon,  seeing  the  melilot  plant, 
knew  his  wife  had  been  unfaithful  to  him,  so  he  became  more 
and  more  determined  to  keep  back  the  life-giving  Nile.  He 
was  aided  in  this  by  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  as  the  Southern 
wind,  who  drove  back  the  clouds,  causing  rain  to  fall  on  the 
upper  Nile.  He  even  became  master  of  the  Nile,  and  caused 
it  to  draw  in  its  head  and  take  a  contrary  course. 

The  people  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  rather  passive  spec- 
tators of  all  these  battles  of  the  gods.  The  essential  idea  of 
worship  was  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  god  rather  than  to  avert 
evil  influences.  They  had  no  confession  to  make,  and  had  no 
thought  of  pardon.  Each  related  that  he  had  not  committed 
the  forty-two  sins;  and,  if  this  could  be  substantiated  in  the 
balances,  when  his  heart  was  weighed  against  his  evil  deeds,  he 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  boat  and  be  carried  to  the  Elysian 
fields.  Should  the  evil  deeds  out-weigh  his  heart,  he  was  de- 
voured by  one  of  Typhon 's  monsters,  or  sent  back  to  the  upper 
world  in  the  shape  of  a  pig. 

They  never  really  thought  of  a  real  hell  as  Typhon 's  realm. 
Earth  was  bad  enough  in  their  conception  of  it.  Their  Sheol, 
or  Hades,  was  the  realm  of  shadows  or  region  the  sun  traversed 
at  night;  and  in  some  vague  way  Typhon  was  connected  with 
this,  being  thought  of  as  the  sun;  but  he  did  not  rule  it,  nor 
did  he  punish  people  there.  He  only  made  possible  such  a 
place,  where  demons  of  all  kinds  dwelt.  There  were  abnormal 
beings  resembling  ibises,  monkey-shaped  crocodiles  and  ravens. 
The  dead  were  naturally  thought  of  in  connection  with  these, 
but  retribution  or  punishment  was  not  dreamed  of. 

E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  says: 

''The  dead  who  attained  the  everlasting  life  became  in  every  respect 
like  the  divine  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  they  ate  the  same  meat  and 
drank  the  same  drink,  and  wore  the  same  apparel,  and  lived  as  they  lived. ' ' 

Their  Elysian  fields  were  only  imaginative  plains  very  similar 
to  those  of  fertile  Egypt. 

Persia. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  philosophical  age.  It  is  a  relief  to 
turn  from  the  childish  wrangles  of  Accadian  and  Egyptian 
deities  to  the  more  mature  ideas  of  Persian  Dualism.  Zoroaster 
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was  the  founder  of  Persian  Dualism.  Some  have  thought  him 
to  be  a  mythical  figure  because  of  his  many  demigod-like  char- 
acteristics; but  the  majority  of  the  evidence  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  real  prophet,  who  proclaimed  his  philosophy  to  the  Per- 
sian people  about  1200  B.  C.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  in  his 
Ten  Great  Religions,  states  his  belief  that  he  was  a  teacher 
under  Vitisga  of  Bactria,  concluding  that  he  could  not  have 
lived  later  than  1200  b.  c,  because  this  kingdom  was  abolished 
by  the  Assyrians  in  1200  b.  c.  Spiegel,  in  Erdn,  das  Land 
zwischen  dem  Indus  und  Tigris  (Berlin,  1863),  considers  him 
as  contemporaneous  with  Abraham,  therefore  living  about 
2000  B.  c. 

It  is  very  important  to  know,  with  a  pretty  good  degree  of 
certainty,  just  when  he  lived,  so  as  to  understand  properly  the 
evolution  of  his  system  of  religion.  We  need  to  know  just  how 
much  of  his  Dualism  existed  when  he  began  his  work,  and  how 
much  he  himself  invented. 

The  earlier  religion,  before  he  appeared  on  the  scene,  was 
monotheistic  in  the  main,  yet  the  nature-gods  were  also  wor- 
shipped, according  to  Pictet  and  other  authorities.  Conway 
thinks  Zoroaster  came  from  India,  bringing  with  him  these  high 
ideals  of  religion  and  liberty,  which  no  doubt  he  had  painfully 
and  sadly  gleaned  from  contact  with  the  corrupt  and  autocratic 
Brahman  priests.  Finding  a  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of 
his  ideas,  he  tried  to  reconstruct  and  remold  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  to  fit  his  more  philosophical  ideas.  He  advocated  a 
kind  of  moral  religion  arising  from  a  revolt  against  the  Pan- 
theism of  India.  It  was  essentially  based  on  justice  and  right, 
being  dualistic  in  essence. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe,  in  an  essay  on  Persian  Dualism,  says 
that  it  was  not  always  dualistic,  that  good  was  a  positive  thing, 
the  conception  of  Ahura  Mazda,  or  Ormuzd;  and  that  evil  only 
the  opposite,  which  was  developed  by  Zoroaster  into  a  being  with 
a  power  almost  equal  to  Ormuzd. 

Zoroaster  could  not  be  so  optimistic  as  to  accept  the  Pantheism 
of  India.  Ho  could  not  say,  'Whatever  is,  is  right,"  for  some 
things  he  knew  were  wrong,  and  he  could  only  account  for 
evil  and  wrong  by  ascribing  it  to  an  Fivil  Being.  God,  to  his 
mind,  could  not  cause  the  wrong.  Ahriinan,  the  antagonist, 
the  enemy,  must  be  its  source. 
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There  seem  to  have  been  before  him  two  religious  parties; 
those  who  worshipped  the  daevas,  or  nature  gods,  and  those  who 
worshipped  Ahura  Mazda.    Paul  Carus  says; 

"Zoroaster  not  only  degraded  the  old  nature  gods  into  demons,  but 
also  regarded  them  as  representative  of  a  fiendish  power  which  he  called 
Angro-Mainyush,  or  Ahriman,  which  means  the  evil  spirit."  (5,  pp. 
52-53.) 

Conway  also  thinks  Zoroaster  saw  the  need  of  a  devil  to 
explain  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  as  these  two  antagonistic 
religious  parties  were  almost  equal  in  power  and  number  of 
followers.  Zoroaster's  philosophy  of  the  cause  of  good  and  evil 
could  hardly  be  anything  but  dualistic.  He  was  of  the  Ahura 
party,  and  could  easily  and  naturally  think  of  the  god  of  the 
daevas  as  co-existent  with  his  god  Ahura.  He  could  conceive 
of  this  great  power  behind  his  antagonists  only  as  a  rival  god 
almost  equal  to  his  own. 

Probably  Ahriman  was  a  result  of  both  of  these  developments 
in  the  mind  of  Zoroaster.  His  earnest,  philosophical  bent,  in 
looking  for  an  explanation  of  the  evil  existing,  would  be  greatly 
aided  when  he  conceived  his  enemy  to  be  identical  with  the 
enemy  of  good  in  general. 

However  he  got  his  system,  we  cannot  help  admiring  his  idea 
of  the  cause  of  good  and  evil.  To  him  Ahriman  was  not  created 
by  Ormuzd,  but,  like  him,  existed  from  the  beginning,  as  a  rival 
power— not  equal,  to  be  sure,  but  of  great  might.  There  is  a 
peculiar  fascination  about  this  idea  of  a  devil  as  always  inde- 
pendent of  the  god.  In  this  respect,  it  is  greatly  in  advance 
of  many  religions,  that  regard  their  devil  as  the  scape-goat  or 
servant  of  their  god,  who,  all  powerful  himself,  makes  the  poor 
devil  do  the  horrible  and  wicked  things  that  he  himself  would 
not  do.  Ormuzd  was  not  catering  to  public  opinion,  in  avoid- 
ing the  evil  by  making  Ahriman  do  it,  but  fought  incessantly 
this  devil  whom  he  could  never  quite  overcome. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  some  of  the  romantic  things,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  told  about  Ahriman,  viz.,  that  they  believed  certain 
plants  belonged  to  him;  that  water  animals  were  under  his 
sway,— hence  happy  the  man  who  killed  them;  that  darkness 
was  his  realm,  and  light  his  greatest  enemy;  that  he  tried  to 
match  every  creation  of  Ormuzd  with  a  wicked  mimic.  Clarke 
supplements  this  by  saying  he  matched  all  but  man  whom  he 
could  not  match,  hence  he  became  more  determined  than  ever 
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to  destroy  him.  By  continued  warfare  he  hoped  to  overcome 
both  Ormuzd  and  his  proto-type  man. 

Ahriman  was  indeed  the  most  diabolical  in  purpose  of  all 
devils  conceived  of  by  men.  He  was  a  kind  of  a  divine  devil, 
a  creator  and  inspirer  of  all  wickedness. 

Zoroastrianism,  however  powerful  Ahriman  might  be,  was 
optimistic  in  the  extreme.  Man  would  finally  triumph  over  all 
his  schemes.  Justice  must  be  meted  out.  The  pious  Parsee, 
who  carried  on  this  warfare  faithfully,  could  not  be  condemned. 
Even  the  Sufis,  who,  perhaps,  were  a  little  less  optimistic, 
thought  the  soul  would  be  divided  rather  than  good  should  not 
be  rewarded.  Conway  tells  of  a  vision  related  by  a  Sufi,  where 
he  saw  a  man,  who  was  all  in  hell  except  one  foot,  which  was 
entwined  with  flowers.  He  had  been  very  wicked  in  everything, 
but  this  foot  had  kicked  a  bundle  of  hay  within  reach  of  a 
hungry  ox. 

Zoroaster  taught  that  good  would  finally  triumph,  and  all 
would  be  saved. 

The  Early  Hebrews. 

The  early  Hebrews  worshiped  the  Elohim,  or  nature  gods. 
They  were  thought  of  as  brute  forces  of  nature,  having  no 
moral  qualities  whatever.  They  created  the  heavens  and  earth 
and  all  therein.  This  was  the  best  explanation  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  to  their  primitive  minds.  They  saw  the  mar- 
velous works  of  creation  and  gave  it  a  creator— a  kind  of  tele- 
clogical  conception,  which  made  the  designer  act  by  law,  thereby 
relieving  him  of  moral  characteristics.  The  splendor  and  awe 
of  nature  did  not  fill  them  with  any  adoration  or  praise  for  its 
originator.  They  were  a  part  of  the  creation,  and  the  Elohim 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  they  did.  Elohim  is 
ahvays  used  in  the  singular,  though  meaning  more  than  one. 
This  shows  a  tendency  to  centralization  even  here. 

Renan  says  the  Semite  believed  he  was  living  amid  a  super- 
natural environment.  The  world  was  surrounded  and  gov- 
erned by  the  Elohim,  myriads  of  active  beings  very  analogous 
to  the  ''spirits"  of  the  savage.  They  had  no  distinct  proper 
nam(^s,  as  had  the  Aryan  gods,  hence  were  always  used  in  the 
singular.  Elohim  is  everywhere;  his  breath  is  universal.  Jacob 
erected  an  altar  to  him  for  his  work.,  "and  he  erected  there  an 
altar  and  called  it  El-Elohe-Israel." 
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Jehovah  was  an  entirely  different  being,  and  of  a  later  concep- 
tion, when  these  gods  were  thought  of  as  doing  right  or  wrong; 
that  is,  when  the  moral  attribute  entered  into  their  make-up 
they  became  Jat'e/t,— singular,  because  of  Hebrew  centralization 
and  deep  religious  convictions.  Jehovah,  to  them,  meant  a  god 
of  both  good  and  evil.  Elohim  is  translated  in  our  English 
Bible  as  ''God;"  Javeh,  as  "Lord,"  and  Javeh  Elohim  as 
"Lord  God,"  according  to  Conway  and  other  good  Bible 
scholars. 

Miss  Cobbe  says: 

''When  the  first  Hebrew  conception  of  the  Elohim  had  settled  into 
strict  monotheism,  wherein  Jehovah  alone  was  adored  as  the  sole  God 
of  Israel,  the  theology  of  the  age  attributed  to  him  the  doing  of  every 
act,  and  the  inspiring  of  every  thought,  both  good  and  bad."    (12,  p.  156.) 

The  Germans  call  this  "theocratic  pragmatism."  It  hard- 
ened Pharoah's  heart,  caused  a  lying  spirit,  etc.  The  Jews  had 
no  question  as  to  its  author.  Jehovah  could  do  these  things 
without  blame.  He  sanctioned  theft,  in  Exodus  XI.  2:  where 
the  Israelites  are  advised  by  Jehovah  to  borrow  jewels  of  their 
neighbors.  He  advised  vengeance,  in  Numbers  XXXI.  2: 
"Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the  Midianites;  afterward 
shalt  thou  be  gathered  unto  thy  people;"— and,  in  the  same 
chapter,  he  sanctions  rape  and  murder,— verses  16  and  17: 
"Now,  therefore,  kill  every  male  among  the  little  ones,  and  kill 
every  woman  that  hath  known  man  by  lying  with  him,  but  all 
the  women  children  that  have  not  known  a  man  by  lying  with 
him,  keep  alive  for  yourselves."  He  believes  witches  should 
be  destroyed,  in  Exodus  XXII.  18 :  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live;"  again  in  Leviticus  XX.  27:  "A  man  also  or 
woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death;  they  shall  stone  them  with  stones;  their 
blood  shall  be  upon  them."  He  deceived  the  prophets,  and 
then  brought  death  upon  them  for  their  false  prophecies  (I  Kings 
XXII.  23,  and  Ezekiel,  XIV.  9). 

When  the  early  Hebrews  became  monotheistic,  it  was  strictly 
so ;  they  had  no  use  for  a  devil ;  Jehovah  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  both.  In  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua  and  Judges,  all  written  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  Canaan,  according  to  Renan,  the  devil  is 
not  once  alluded  to.  They  speak  of  lying  and  evil  spirits,  aiid 
of  heathen  gods,  but  could  not  have  believed  in  a  devil,  or  some 
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mention  would  have  been  made  of  him,  especially  in  an  age 
when  the  supernatural  was  seen  in  everything. 

When  the  journey  to  the  Promised  Land  was  planned,  Javeh 
seems  to  have  become  more  human.  He  talked  to  Moses  face  to 
face  (Exodus  XXXIII.  2).  He  refused  to  go  with  them  be- 
cause of  their  stubbornness :  ' '  For  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst 
of  thee;  for  thou  art  a  stiffnecked  people:  lest  I  consume  thee 
on  the  way"  (Exodus  XXXIII.  3).  This  is  a  beginning  of 
their  later  idea  of  Javeh— "God  is  eternal;  man  lives  four  days; 
God  governs  the  world  with  justice  and  omnipotence,  yet  there 
is  injustice  everywhere.  Man  is  audacious  to  complain;  and 
yet  he  has  a  right  to  complain."  Their  philosophy  wavered 
between  these  two  conceptions.  If  Javeh  was  human,  he  must 
possess  human  inconsistencies,  he  must  be  partly  good  and 
partly  bad.  National  individualism  demands  a  special  god, 
and  Javeh  as  such  must  be  the  protecting  deity  of  Israel,  declar- 
ing that  they  were  right  when  they  were  wrong,  aiding  them 
against  their  enemies,  and  expecting  their  thanks  when  the 
victory  was  won. 

Javeh,  when  he  became  the  national  god  of  Israel,  was  neces- 
sarily very  selfish.  He  assumed  all  the  outlines  of  the  ethical 
conscience  which  had  adopted  him.  The  Israelites  of  this  period 
were  not  highly  civilized,  yet,  they  preferred  righteousness  and 
goodness.  They  projected  themselves  into  Javeh,  and  attributed 
their  vices  as  well  as  their  virtues  to  him. 

The  Serpent. 

The  Serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  evidently  regarded 
as  mythical  by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  is  never  spoken  of  again.  It 
was,  doubtless,  borrowed  from  Persia  and  India,  and  could  not 
have  been  a  devil  then,  in  view  of  other  facts.  It  appears  in 
Eden  as  a  talking  animal,— the  like  of  which  has  been  very 
common  to  early  folklore  of  all  nations,— and  very  likely  repre- 
sents the  conflict  between  man  and  the  wild  forces  of  nature. 
The  Elohim  build  no  fences,  forbid  no  fruit.  Javeh  says,  ' '  You 
shall  not  eat!"  Nature  won,  and  man,  as  a  real  man,  emerges 
conquered  by  the  forces  of  nature.  The  basis  of  this  is  found 
in  Persian  Dualism.  Ahriman  tempted  the  first  pair  through 
his  evil  son,  Ash-moffh,  the  two-footed  serpent.  The  Persians 
got  their  idea  of  it  from  the  Brahmans  in  India,  who  believed 
that  Ahi,  the  Vedic  serpent  monster,  was  conquered  by  Indra. 
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who  crushed  his  head  for  temptation,  and  for  drinking  the 
Soma,  a  plant  monopolized  by  the  gods.  One  sees  in  the  Soma 
a  likeness  to  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  Con- 
way believes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Soma  of  India,  the  Haoma 
of  Persia,  the  Kvasev  of  Scandinavia,  to  which  are  ascribed  the 
intelligence  and  powers  of  the  gods.  If  we  substitute  Rahu  for 
serpent,  Devas  for  God,  Adea  Suktee  for  Eve,  Adima  for  Adam, 
Soma  plant  for  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  Amrita 
for  Tree  of  Immortality,  and  re-read  the  story  in  Genesis,  we 
have  a  pretty  good  rendering  of  the  old  Aryan  myth.  The 
curse  of  the  serpent,  who  should  forever  be  condemned  to  crawl 
on  its  belly,  can  be  explained  only  by  reference  to  this  Aryan 
origin.  It  would  be  no  curse  for  a  serpent  to  have  to  crawl 
forever  on  its  belly,  for  that  is  its  natural  way  of  moving,  but 
in  India  nothing  could  be  a  greater  curse,  for  there  all  forms 
were  thought  to  be  born  again  into  higher  and  higher  forms  of 
life. 

This  Aryan  legend  could  be  admirably  used  to  harmonize 
the  first  (Elohistic)  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  second  (Jah- 
vistic).  In  the  first,  ''God  created  man  in  His  own  image;  in 
the  image  of  God  created  He  him;  male  and  female  created  He 
them."  He  told  them  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  to  replenish 
the  earth  and  have  dominion  over  it.  This  was  finished  on  the 
sixth  day,  and  God  rested  on  the  seventh. 

Now,  in  the  second  chapter  we  read,  "And  tlie  Lord  God 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  The 
Lord,  seeing  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  created  Eve 
from  a  rib  taken  from  his  side.  He  emphasized  her  complete 
dependence  on  man;  and,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  first  chap- 
ter, did  not  command  them  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply. 

Lilith  was  the  traditional  name  of  this  first  woman  created 
before  Eve.  She  quarrelled  with  Adam  for  supremacy,  and 
finally  flew  away  from  him  over  the  Red  Sea.  When  she  saw 
the  blissful  state  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden,  woman-like, 
she  was  envious  and  began  to  plan  their  fall.  As  the  Elohistic 
worshippers  were  supplanted  by  the  worshippers  of  Javeh,  this 
incident  would  have  been  almost  forgotten,  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  handed  down  through  successive  generations,  left 
only  its  shell,  which,  filled  in  by  later  Persian  ideas,  showed 
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them  a  likely  and  easy  solution  of  sin,  and  was  so  represented 
in  the  Fall. 

Michael  Angelo  portrays  Lilith  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  as  the 
serpent  in  the  temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  have  beguiled  the  serpent  on  guard  at  the  gate  of 
Eden  to  lend  her  his  form,  so  the  curse  on  the  serpent  could 
have  meant  that  she  was  to  forever  keep  that  form.  She  is 
represented  in  this  painting  with  a  serpent's  body  and  a 
woman's  head.  Adam,  man-like,  is  shown  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  this  fair  temptress,  wholly  enamored  by  her  charms 
and  great  beauty. 

Conway,  who  has  studied  this  subject  more  closely  than  any- 
one else,  believes,  however,  that  Eve's  fall  represents  the  pas- 
sionate nature  of  woman  before  she  was  brought  under  such 
rigid  restraint  by  a  tribe  wanting  to  preserve  its  tribal  purity. 
The  serpent,  he  says,  might  have  been  of  the  sons  of  Elohim 
(as  nature),  who  tempted  Eve  and  thwarted  Jehovah's  plan 
to  have  his  own  pure  race.  The  Elohistic  and  Jahvistic  parties 
were  contending  for  supremacy,  and  these  early  myths  would 
be  colored  by  their  own  conflicts.  Elohim  tempted  Abraham 
to  slay  Isaac,  but  Jehovah  stayed  his  arm.  So  here  Eve  really 
thwarted  Jehovah's  purpose  by  yielding  to  the  man,  only  meant 
to  be  her  helpmate,  by  bringing  forth  children,  who  intermarried 
with  the  Elohistic  creations,  and  the  rivalry  continued.  Cain 
and  Abel  could  not  have  obtained  a  wife,  if  other  tribes  had 
not  coexisted.  Jehovah  says  to  her  now:  ''I  will  greatly  mul- 
tiply thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring 
forth  children;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he 
shall  rule  over  thee."    (Genesis  III.  16.) 

This  view  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  all  portions  so  well  as 
the  Lilith  theory,  yet  il:  has  many  points  in  its  favor.  Jehovah 
again  utilized  Sarah,  because  she  was  barren,  to  realize  his 
aspirations,  in  the  birth  of  Isaac,  for  a  family  of  his  own  on 
earth.  Rebecca  was  likewise  sterile,  though  she  gave  birth  to 
Jacob  and  Esau,  through  the  intervention  of  Jehovah.  Rachel 
bore  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  by  Jehovah's  power;  Mary  gave 
birth  to  Jesus,  though  she  had  known  no  man. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  serpent  was  thought  of  as  a  demon. 
"He  was  the  most  subtle  beast  of  the  field,"  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  dangerous  enemy.  He  could  strike  unawares,  and 
his  bite  was  deadly  because  of  the  unseen  poison.    His  soft. 
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noiseless,  gliding  movements,  wingless,  footless,  yet  swift  and 
graceful ;  his  forked  tongue  darting  back  and  forth,  suggesting 
the  deadly  lightning,  would  cause  primitive  man  to  imagine  it 
aided  by  some  diabolical  power.  Whatever  were  the  causes  for 
the  serpent  as  tempter,  it  does  not  seem  plausible  that  it  was 
thought  of  as  their  devil ;  at  least,  it  was  not  alluded  to  again, 
and  could  not  have  been  the  same  Satan  described  in  Job, 
and,  farther  removed,  in  Zechariah.  It  was  evidently  only  a 
mythological  explanation,  partly  gleaned  from  other  lands,  yet 
explaining,  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  their  time, 
that  grave  problem. 

Job  AND  Zechariah. 

Satan,  as  an  adversary  of  man,  is  freely  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  in  Job  I.  6-12,  where  Satan  came  with  the  sons  of  God, 
and  was  given  permission  by  God  to  afflict  Job.  Again,  in 
Zechariah  III.  1-2,  it  is  so  used, — Satan  stood  at  Joshua's  right 
hand  to  resist  him,  and  God  said,  "The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  0 
Satan."  In  Psalm  CIX.  6,  the  word  Satan  is  used  in  this  same 
sense  in  the  authorized  version,  but  it  is  translated  ' '  adversary ' ' 
in  the  Eevised  Version. 

C.  C.  Everett  states  that  Satan  in  the  Old  Testament  must 
mean  adversary,  or  opposition,  since  in  the  Hebrew  the  article 
is  used  and  Satan  as  a  proper  name  could  not  be  intended.  But 
there  are  passages  where  some  kind  of  a  personal  being  is 
undoubtedly  meant,  as  in  Job  I.  6-12,  where  God  converses 
with  Satan.  One  could  hardly  converse  with  anything  not  per- 
sonal. Satan  could  be  one  of  the  evil  spirits  of  the  Lord  spoken 
of  in  I  Samuel  XVI.  14:  "But  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  departed 
from  Saul  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him." 

Outside  of  the  Apocrypha,  I  can  find  Satan  only  as  a  fiend, 
or  opponent  of  the  Deity  used  once,  viz. :  I  Chronicles  XXI.  1, 
where  he  is  represented  as  being  able  to  scheme  out  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  by  provoking  David  to  number  Israel.  The  best 
Bible  scholars  agree  that  I  Chronicles  was  written  about  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  hence,  Persian  Dualism  could  have 
influenced  their  idea  of  Satan  as  an  adversary  to  make  him  a 
fiend. 

Pfleiderer  thinks  that,  after  the  Maccabean  war  of  liberation, 
opposition  between  kingdom  of  God  and  the  world  caused  them 
to  transform  these  angelic  spirits  into  emissaries  of  Satan. 
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In  Job,  Satan  is  not  diabolical  at  all.  He  is  represented  as 
coming  with  the  sons  of  God  to  present  themselves  to  the  Lordj 
and  God  as  conversing  freely  with  him.  (Job.  I.  6-12.)  He 
seems  to  be  a  malicious  servant  of  God,  who  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  afflict  Job.  He  grew  over  zealous  and  became  an  ac- 
cuser-general. Paul  Carus  calls  him  an  adversary  of  man,  not 
God.  Everett  says  he  w^as  sceptical,  not  of  righteousness  in 
general,  but  of  the  righteousness  of  certain  individuals;  and 
concludes  that  this  doubt  itself  would  show  a  great  zeal  for 
holiness.  Satan  wanted,  as  servant  of  God,  the  complete  devo- 
tion of  the  highest.    Reville,  on  the  same,  says : 

' '  Satan  has  become  so  suspicious  through  his  constant  practice  as  pubHc 
prosecutor,  that  he  believes  in  no  human  being's  goodness,  not  even  in  that 
of  Job  the  just;  and  supposes  the  present  manifestations  of  piety  to  result 
from  interested  motives."    (36,  p.  15.) 

Emphatic  stress  is  laid  on  Satan's  subordinate  position  here, 
on  the  absence  of  all  but  delegated  power ;  no  power  of  spiritual 
influence  is  attributed  to  him.  He  could  control  only  outward 
circumstances. 

He  is  not  a  tempter  at  all,"  and  does  not  in  any  sense  try  to 
outwit  God,  or  argue  his  case  against  the  Almighty.  Job's 
wife  could  bid  him  "curse  God  and  die,"  and  Satan  remained 
only  as  an  interested  spectator.  A  real  devil  will  argue  his 
case,  will  make  concessions  or  compromises,  giving  present 
desires  in  order  to  gain  his  point  in  the  future,  which  will 
always  be  more  important  than  his  concessions. 

In  Job,  no  promise  of  a  future  reward  is  held  out.  Job  gets 
his  reward  here,  later  in  life.  Satan  nowhere  expects  to  gain 
his  soul,  his  punishments  are  earthly,  and  so  elob's  rewards  for 
resisting  them.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  allegory  are 
nowhere  surpassed.  Faithful  Job  could  not  be  induced  to 
renounce  God.  These  awful  afflictions  caused  him  to  wonder 
why  (Jod  so  punished  the  Just,  and  made  him  want  to  argue 
the  case,  ])ut  he  would  not  renounce  Him. 

So  in  Zechariah,  Satan  is  still  this  angel  of  accusation  em- 
ployed by  God,  who,  over-stepping  his  bounds,  delighted  to 
convict  even  the  innocent  like  a  state's  attorney  who  must  con- 
vict. In  Zechariah  III.  2-3,  we  see  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  stand- 
ing before  the  angel  of  the  Tjord,  clothed  with  filthy  garments, 
and  ''Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him;"  and  the 
Lord  said  unto  Satan,  ''The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  0,  Satan,  even 
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the  Lurd  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem  rebuke  thee;  is  not  this  a 
brand  plucked  out  of  the  tire  ? ' '  after  which  the  filthy  garments 
were  taken  off  and  a  mitre  was  placed  upon  his  head. 

Cheyne  says:  "Zechariah  thought  that  the  colossal  calamity 
of  Israel  was  due  to  a  heavenly  being  called  Satan  whose  func- 
tion was  to  remind  God  of  human  sins  which  otherwise  He  might 
have  been  glad  to  forget."    (9.  p.  18.) 

Reville  explicitly  states  that  J  oh,  Zechariah  and  Chronicles 
are  the  least  ancient  of  the  sacred  collection;  Conway  thinks 
them  written  after  the  captivity,  and  Everett  holds  to  the  same 
belief.  We  can  get  a  very  likely  solution  here  of  their  problem 
of  evil,  if  this  be  the  case. 

The  early  Hebrews  had  little  use  for  a  Devil.  Jehovah  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  both  God  and  Devil  in  their  estimation  of 
Him.  As  their  civilization  advanced  and  their  respect  and 
adoration  for  Jehovah  grew,  they  abstracted  His  evil  qualities 
and  attributed  them  to  His  servant  Satan.  They  could  not 
believe  their  God  guilty  of  such  horrible  deeds.  Pfleiderer  says 
Satan  was  regarded  as  God's  crown-prosecutor  and  accuser  of 
sin  as  early  as  the  (post-exilic)  book  of  Chronicles.  He  con- 
cludes with  Reville  that  this  change  took  place  between  the  writ- 
ing of  II  Samuel  and  I  Chronicles.  In  II  Samuel  XXIV.  1, 
we  read :  ' '  And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them,  saying.  Go  number 
Israel  and  Judah."  In  I  Chronicles  XXI.  1,  it  says:  "Satan 
stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  number  Israel. ' ' 
These  chapters  are  practically  the  same  in  other  respects,  telling 
of  the  destruction  of  Israel  from  this  numbering.  This  shows 
how  their  reverence  and  adoration  of  Jehovah  had  grown  even 
during  the  period  of  captivity.  They  felt  a  theological  neces- 
sity for  exonerating  God  from  responsibility  for  wickedness, 
and  so  put  it  on  His  servant  Satan.  Doubtless  their  captivity 
was  very  conductive  to  this  idea.  It  must  have  been  very  humil- 
iating and  revolutionizing.  In  moments  of  solitude,  they  would 
surely  think  their  God  had  forsaken  them  to  let  them  be  led 
captive  into  the  enemy's  country.  Their  long  years  of  faith  in 
their  God,  their  deep  religious  nature,  their  traditional  belief 
that  they  were  God's  chosen  people,  came  to  their  rescue,  and 
showed  them,  as  they  thought,  that  they,  not  God,  had  an  op- 
poser  ;  that  because  of  their  sinful  ways  God  had  permitted  this 
to  be  done.    He  would  not  lead  them  into  such  humiliating 
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servitude,  and  could  not  have  an  antagonist  himself.  He  tested 
their  faith  as  a  people,  and  this  was  allegorically  represented 
in  Job. 

Apocrypha. 

That  Javeh  had  rivals  is  shown  in  the  commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me"  (Exodus  XX.  3).  Another 
verse  says:  "Thou  shalt  not  worship  any  other  god."  "He 
that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god  save  unto  the  Lord  only,  he  shall 
be  utterly  destroyed"  (Exodus  XXII.  20).  He  rebuked  Aaron 
for  making  the  Israelites  a  golden  calf.  Naturally,  these  antag- 
onistic gods  would  be  diabolical  to  the  Israelites ;  they  were  the 
recognized  gods  of  their  enemies,  hence  would  be  their  enemies 
and  even  of  their  own  God.  These  approach  devils  more  than 
Satan  did  in  the  Old  Testament.  Before  the  captivity  these 
were  regarded  as  demons,  as  in  Deuteronomy  XXXII.  17: 
"They  sacrificed  unto  devils,  not  to  God,  to  gods  whom  they 
knew  not,  to  new  gods  that  came  newly  up  whom  your  fathers 
feared  not."  This  term,  and  a  similar  one  in  Psalm  CVI.  37, 
are  translated  ' '  demons ' '  in  the  Revised  Version. 

But,  after  the  captivity,  these  demons  or  satyrs  took  on  the 
characteristics  of  Ahriman,  the  Persian  devil.  Asmodeus,  Beel- 
zebub, Azazel,  Samael  and  Mammon  were  the  principal  ones 
created  in  this  period.  They  occupied  different  districts,  or 
had  different  duties.  Some  were  never  thought  of  as  very  power- 
ful or  antagonistic,  while  others  were  very  much  so.  They  were 
essentially  the  gods  of  their  enemies,  and  their  power  would  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  opposition  they  encountered  when 
meeting  the  enemy.  Especially  antagonistic  are  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocrypha,  due  to  its  being  a  later  production. 
Persian  ideas  had  had  to  become  well  grounded.  Asmodeus  in 
Tohit  is  of  this  type.  C.  C.  Everett  says:  "He  is  Ahriman 
with  hardly  a  change  of  name." 

Beelzebub,  as  god  of  the  Phoenicians,  originated  from  a  pun 
on  Baal;  and  Gehenna  (Hell)  from  the  place  where  Moloch  was 
worshipped  in  the  valley  of  Topliet,  according  to  both  Conway 
and  Carus. 

The  followinir  is  a  very  striking  passage  in  regard  to  one  of 
these  evil  deities : 

''Aaron  sliall  oast  lota  upon  two  fronts,  one  for  the  Lord  and  the  other 
for  Azazel,  and  Aaron  shall  brines  the  goat  u])on  which  the  Lord's  lot 
fell  and  offer  him  for  a  sin  offering.    But  the  goat  on  which  the  lot 
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fell  for  Azazel  shall  be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord  to  make  atone- 
ment with  him  and  to  let  him  go  to  Azazel  in  the  desert."  (Leviticus 
XVI.  8-11,  Kevised  Version.) 

This  is  probably  a  recognition  of  Azazel  as  the  god  of  the 
desert;  and  the  goat  as  an  offering  was  given  to  placate  him, 
and  to  gain  his  protection  over  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
Israelites  often  forsook  their  god  when  out  of  his  territory,  and 
it  seems  that  it  was  not  always  discouraged  by  Him.  Javeh, 
who  resided  at  Sinai,  was  not  the  god  of  agriculture,  and  could 
not  be  relied  upon  for  good  crops,  so  their  worship  was  directed 
to  Baal,  when  earthly  blessings  were  asked  for. 

Samael  was  regarded  as  the  devil  or  demon  of  strife.  Conway 
believes  this  to  be  a  result  of  the  tribal  conflicts  of  Jacob  and 
Esau.  The  tribe  of  Jacob  was  weaker,  though  more  cunning 
than  the  mountain-tribe  of  Esau.  The  plain-tribes  had  to  live 
by  trade  and  extortion.  The  selling  of  Esau's  birthright  was 
doubtless  an  instance  of  Esau's  tribe  being  cheated  by  Jacob's. 
Of  course,  the  stronger  mountain-men  would  retaliate  when  they 
discovered  they  had  been  duped.  Jacob's  prayer  to  God,  the 
wrestling  with  the  angel,  the  presents,  etc.,  to  Esau,— all  illus- 
trate these  conflicts  and  their  outcome.  If  Jacob  and  Esau 
were  real  personages,  whose  armies  thus  contended  with  each 
other  in  their  life  time,  the  Israelites,  or  Jacob's  tribe,  would 
see  an  evil  demon,  Samael,  who  carried  this  on  after  their  death. 

The  Gospels. 

In  the  New  Testament  Satan  assumes  a  more  independent 
attitude.  His  kingdom  is  arrayed  against  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
His  hierarchy  of  evil  angels  contend  with  the  good  angels  of 
God.  He  is  opposed  to  Love,  Truth  and  Purity,  which  are 
God 's  prime  attributes.  He  is  a  tempter  pure  and  simple,  who 
tries  to  lead  souls  away  from  God  by  portraying  God's  careless- 
ness and  harshness,  by  appealing  to  man's  will  for  false  inde- 
pendence, and,  especially,  by  presenting  to  the  appetites  and 
passions  their  objects  in  a  pleasing  form.  In  this  he  reaches 
his  highest  state  as  a  tempter,  and  a  devil.  He  even  quotes 
scripture  to  prove  his  points,  presenting  his  case  with  all  beauty 
and  attractiveness  to  make  evil  appear  good.  He  possesses  a 
superhuman  personality,  uses  this  wisdom  to  tempt  men  away 
from  God,  and  then  punishes  them  for  what  they  could  not 
help  doing.    At  least,  it  amounts  to  that,  for  a  poor,  weak 
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human  being  would  have  very  little  show  when  such  a  powerful 
being  was  arrayed  against  him.  Freedom  of  the  will  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  Yet  there  is  a  solution,— our  temptations 
will  never  be  above  what  we  can  bear,  with  every  temptation 
God  will  make  a  way  for  our  escape.  This  shows  Satan's 
subordination  to  God.  This  is  even  acknowledged  by  Satan  in 
Luke  IV.  6,  where  he  tempts  Jesus  by  offering  him  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  worid,  the  power  of  which  was  delegated  him  to 
give.  Again  in  Matthew  XII.  29,  Satan  can  be  bound ;  in 
Mark  I.  24  and  34,  and  III.  11,  the  devils  recognized  Jesus' 
power  and  came  out  at  His  bidding.  Surely  if  the  minor  disease- 
devils  recognized  Him,  Satan,  the  prince  of  devils,  would  too. 

The  apostolic  idea  seemed  to  vacillate  between  Satan's  great 
power  and  his  subordination.  Paul  regards  him  as  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  meant  for  our  moral  advantage.  Yet  he  is  the  ruler 
of  the  world,  and  its  God  (John  XII.  31,  XIV.  30,  XVI.  11: 
2  Cor.  IV.  4).  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them  are  his  to  bestow  (Luke  IV.  5).  His  followers  exceed 
those  of  God  (Matthew  VII.  13-14).  He  deceives  the  whole 
world  and  almost  destroys  the  very  elect  (Matthew  XXIV.  24). 
He  inflicts  disease,  fever  (Luke  IV.  39)  ;  dumbness  (Matthew 
IX.  32);  blindness  (Matthew  XII.  22);  epilepsy  (Matthew 
XVL  39). 

Paul's  idea  of  his  power  seems  to  have  grown.  He  first 
thought  of  him  as  an  obstacle  to  his  work,  but,  later,  he  attri- 
buted to  him  all  thwarting  and  hindering  influences.  He  con- 
ceived him  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  a  being  entirely  opposed 
to  God,  who  stopped  at  nothing  to  gain  his  point,  as  ''One  who 
opposeth  or  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God  or 
that  is  worshipped"  (2  Thess.  II.  4). 

John  speaks  of  the  spu^it  that  opposes  Christ,— not  God,— 
as  the  antichrist.  Christ,  at  this  date,  had  greatly  supplanted 
the  old  Jewish  idea  of  God,  and  all  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
His  gospel  was  attributed  to  the  antichrist.  Nero  became  the 
great  antichrist.  Political  conditions  favored  compromises  with 
these  antichrists.  Rome  I'uled  the  world,  and,  at  this  time,  to 
be  a  Christian  was  to  be  unpopular  from  a  political  standpoint. 

Bierer,  in  his  Evolution  of  Religions,  believes  the  early  Chris- 
tians even  imagined  Satan  and  his  angels  wore  overrunning  the 
world,  causing  porsocution  of  Cbristinns.  th(»  whole  heathen 
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'world  being  in  league  with  him  to  crush  our  Christ  'and 
Christianity. 

Jesus  evidently  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  devil, 
according  to  the  records  that  have  come  down  to  us,  or  sanc- 
tioned a  belief  he  knew  to  be-  false.  His  contemporaries  be- 
lieved in  evil  demons  and  devil  possessions,  and  he  would  not 
have  used  language  to  confirm  this,  if  he  had  thought  otherwise. 
Although  many  of  his  discourses  pertaining  to  Satan  and  devils 
were  undoubtedly  symbolically  used  for  bases  of  teaching  higher 
moral  truths,  his  teachings  as  a  whole,  fairly  and  honestly 
analyzed,  teach  a  personal  being  antagonistic  to  God  and  Him- 
self. The  three  temptations  have  been  twisted  and  turned  to 
make  Satan  only  the  personification  of  evil.  From  an  unpreju- 
diced perusal  of  all  three  temptations,  one  sees  Satan  to  Jesus 
was  a  real  living  being,  who  could  converse,  argue  with  and 
tempt  Him.  Surely  He,  if  believing  Satan  was  only  the  per- 
sonification of  evil,  would  not  have  related  such  a  realistic 
parable  to  His  credulous,  superstitious  hearers.  It  makes  Him 
dishonest  to  so  interpret  it.  In  Matthew  VIII.  31,  we  see  His 
belief,  when  the  devils  in  the  maniacs  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  go  into  the  herd  of  swine.  This  would  have  been  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression.  When  the 
people,  astonished  at  His  power  over  devils,  asked  Him  to 
depart  out  of  their  coasts,  if  He  had  not  actually  cast  out  devils, 
why  did  He  so  teach  themi  In  Matthew  X.  1,  He  gave  His 
twelve  disciples  power  against  unclean  spirits  to  cast  them  out, 
and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease. 
In  Matthew  XII.  27-29,  He  argues  that  one  could  not  cast  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  could  not  stand.  Paul  believed  Jesus  to  have 
conquered  the  evil  spirits  (Col.  II.  15),— ''and  having  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers  he  made  a  shew  of  them  openly  tri- 
umphing over  them  in  it."  In  1  John  III.  8,  we  read:  "He 
that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil  for  the  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning.  For  this  purpose  the  son  of  God  was  manifested 
that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. ' ' 

If  Jesus  used  Satan  as  only  representing  a  personification  of 
evil,  how  are  we  to  know  God  was  not  in  the  same  sense  a  per- 
sonification of  good?  The  language  seems  to  be  no  more  sym- 
bolic in  the  one  case  than  the  other. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  other  alternative  but  that  Jesus  believed 
in  a  real  living  devil,  and  demon  possessions,  and  so  taught 
His  disciples  and  followers.  Harnack  says:  "The  notion  of 
people  being  possessed  wrs  current  everywhere,  nay  even  the 
science  of  the  time  looked  upon  the  whole  section  of  morbid 
phenomena  in  this  light."  He  concludes  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  should  share  this  belief,  that  we 
too  would  believe  the  same  thing,  if  the  newspapers  and  scien- 
tific magazines  took  up  the  cry.  In  speaking  of  Jesus'  belief 
in  this,  he  says :  ' '  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  two  kingdoms  of  God  and  the  devil  (long  since  cast 
out  of  Heaven  and  will  also  be  defeated  on  earth),  was  an  idea 
which  Jesus  simply  shared  with  the  rest  of  His  contemporaries. ' ' 
(24,  p.  58.) 

Yet  Jesus  speaks  of  our  evil  thoughts  as  proceeding  out  of 
our  hearts  and  not  from  an  outward  Satan.  Surely  He  did 
not  share  in  all  the  current  conceptions  of  demons.  The  prob- 
lem is  very  complex  and  has  been  the  source  of  many  apole- 
getics.  Christ 's  sayings  are  colored  by  the  human  media  through 
which  they  are  given  to  us,  as  He  Himself  wrote  nothing.  In 
the  fourth  gospel  we  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  belief  in  a 
personal  Satan. 

Some  have  argued  that  Christ's  humanity  was  so  complete 
that  Pie  must  have  shared  in  the  cosmic  presupposition  of  his 
time,  and,  as  demonology  was  a  part  of  the  existing  science. 
He,  to  be  human,  must  have  shared  the  belief.  They  argue 
that  no  moral  world  would  have  been  conceivable,  if  intermoral 
relations  between  personalities  had  not  been  taught,  especially 
as  their  whole  animistic  philosophy  was  so  grounded  in  this. 
(Cf.  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary.) 

It  has  been  suggested  we  do  not  know  that  Jesus  conceived 
of  a  personality  in  the  strictly  individualistic  sense.  He  seems 
to  speak  of  Satan  as  an  anthropomorphic  being,  it  is  true,  but, 
aside  from  using  the  science  of  His  time,  could  He  not  some- 
how have  understood  the  problem  of  evil  even  better  than  the 
philosophers  of  the  present?  (I  do  not  mean  to  imply  any 
superhuman  oi*  divine  aid  here  for  I  am  treating  this  on  a 
historical  basis  only.)  Could  not  Jesus  have  worked  out  this 
pr(^blom,  which  to  us,  in  any  form,  is  still  a  riddle?  He  lived 
in  an  age  when  many  devout  Jews  lived  pui*e  and  upright  lives, 
yet  his  example  towers  so  far  above  them  as  to  be  a  monitor 
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for  all  ages.  He  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  Jewish 
laws  that  were  not  inconsistent  to  His  belief,  yet  set  new 
standards,  which,  though  not  revolutionary  themselves,  have 
revolutionized  the  world.  In  a  matter  of  fact  way,  while  con- 
forming to  the  Sabbath,  He  showed  the  orthodox  Jews  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
May  He  not  have  conceived  Satan  in  some  such  higher  sense 
that  we  have  not  learned  yet^  President  Hall,  in  a  lecture  on 
the  Psychology  of  Jesus,  said,  ''If  we  seem  to  be  abreast  of 
Jesus  in  our  ideas  of  sin,  there  is  a  vast  amount  to  learn  yet, 
and  here  the  psychology  of  Jesus  seems  beyond  our  own." 

Jesus  rejected  many  of  the  superstitions  of  His  age,  and  the 
only  reason  we  can  see  as  to  why  He  did  not  reject  this  one 
was,  that  He,  in  a  way  unknown  to  us,  could  combine  it  with 
His  own  ideals.  If  this  be  the  case,  until  we  know  personality 
better,  reason  bids  us  reject  any  idea  of  a  personal  devil.  In 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  and  in  the  common  accept- 
ance of  personality,  such  a  recognition  involves  us  in  more  diffi- 
culties than  it  explains.  The  idea  of  a  just  and  powerful  God 
cannot  be  correlated  with  such  a  powerful  antagonist. 

Whatever  idea  we  may  have  of  God,  whether  He  be  a  per- 
sonality, a  spirit,  a  shadow,  a  substance,  a  force,  a  law,  or  what 
not,  the  idea  of  Satan  is  disgusting  and  unfounded,  if  an  entity 
is  understood  by  the  term.  The  opposite  of  God  is  Satan,  but 
it  is  and  must  be  a  negative  term,  denoting  the  absence  of  good 
and  God,  rather  than  an  independent  antagonistic  creation. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (19)  aptly  expresses  it  thus :  ''Demon- 
ology  is  the  shadow  of  Theology.  The  whole  world  is  an  omen 
and  a  sign,  why  look  so  wistfully  in  a  corner?  Man  is  the 
image  of  God,  why  run  after  a  shadow?" 

According  to  the  Biblical  account,  Satan,  as  a  personal  entity, 
is  a  paradox  and  really  defeats  his  own  purpose.  Robert  Inger- 
soU  asks,  "  Why  should  this  devil,  in  another  world,  torment 
sinners  who  are  his  friends  to  please  God  his  enemy?"  (25,  p. 
50).  He  goes  on  to  show  how  the  devil  was  duped,  when  he 
tempted  Judas  Iscariot  to  betray  Jesus;  for  if  Christ  had  not 
died,  then  all  mankind  would  have  been  lost.  So,  why  did 
the  devil  defeat  his  own  purpose? 

It  does  not  help  matters  to  say  the  devil  was  deceived,  that 
he  did  not  know  Jesus  was  divine,  for  that  puts  the  deception 
on  God,  who  used  Satan  as  a  tool  for  this  diabolical  scheme. 
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It  makes  God  a  cheater  and  a  deceiver.  According  to  the 
Bible,  Satan  must  have  thought  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God. 
The  disease-demons  recognized  Him,  even  calling  Him  the  Holy 
One  of  God  (Luke  TV.  34).  If  they  knew  this,  surely  Satan, 
the  prince  of  devils,  knew  it  too.  Satan  virtually  acknowledges 
this  himself  in  the  three  temptations,  where  he  begins  each 
temptation  by  saying,  "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  do  so 
and  so." 

Crusoe 's  man  Friday 's  question,  ' '  Why  God  not  kill  Devil  ? ' ' 
has  never  been  adequately  answered.  Church  philosophers  and 
scholastics  have  strained  their  conscience  to  make  him  a  neces- 
sary being,  saying  that,  without  an  antagonist,  we  could  not 
be  good.  Some  have  tried  to  make  themselves  believe  the 
question  was  ludicrous,  but  withal  it  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind,  and  his  existence  cannot  be  correlated  with  a  just  and 
omnipotent  God. 

The  comment  of  Celsus  on  the  absurdity  of  Satan  has  an 
unanswerable  truth  that  we  intuitively  perceive,  viz. :  that  the 
Son  of  God  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  Satan,  yet  we  are 
commanded  to  defy  him,  that  he  will  come  again  and  work 
miracles,  pretending  to  be  God  and  that  we  poor,  weak  human 
beings  are  to  vie  with  the  God  man  in  combatting  him.  The 
Son  of  God  was  overcome,  yet  we  are  charged  to  fight  against 
]'im,  at  our  peril.  Why  not  punish  the  devil,  instead  of  threat- 
tnmg  poor  wretches  he  deceives"?  What  an  absurdity  to  Celsus! 
Do  we  wonder  at  the  futility  of  missionary  efforts,  w^hen  their 
philosophy  has  such  a  basis  1  Do  we  wonder  over  poor  Wu 
Chang's  surprise  that  Christians,  pretending  to  believe  in  the 
horrors  of  hell's  torments,  are  so  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  it 
excites  no  comment,  but,  when  a  few  people  are  murdered  in 
the  Turkish  massacres  in  Bulgaria,  they  are  aroused  to  frenzy. 

The  apostles  often  used  Satan  and  the  devil  in  a  figurative 
way  to  represent  evil,  as  did  Jesus  in  Mark  VIII.  33,  and 
Matthew  XVI.  23,  ''Get  thee  behind  me  Satan!"  when  refer- 
ing  to  Peter;  but  the  New  Testament,  as  a  whole,  undoubtedly 
teaches  of  Satan  as  a  fallen  angel,  who  is  now  a  personal  antag- 
onist to  God.  The  whole  description  of  his  power  is  spiritual 
in  nature  and  influence;  and  the  demons  and  devils  subject  to 
him  are  the  physical  agents  (Matthew  XTI.  24-26;  Matthew 
XXV.  4,  Eph.  VT.  12). 
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This  conception  of  him  as  a  fallen  angel  had  its  root  in  the 
old  Jewish  theology.  We  have  seen  the  gradual  development 
of  Sat?n  there,  and  this  is  really  only  a  continuation  of  it. 
He  was  completely  divorced  from  God  here,  and  the  best  pos- 
sible theory  was  that  he  had  fallen  from  his  high  state  of 
archangelship.  He  must  have  been  an  archangel  there,  they 
reasoned,  or  he  could  not  be  so  powerful  in  his  fallen  state. 
God  would  not  create  anything  essentially  and  originally  evil, 
but  could  give  freedom  of  choice.  So  arrogant  Satan  rebelled, 
and  was  cast  out.  The  New  Testament  does  not  speculate  as 
to  the  cause  of  this,  but  gives  it  as  a  fact,  as  in  Luke  X.  18 : 

''I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven."  In  Eev.  XII.  7-9 
we  read:  ''And  there  was  war  in  Heaven:  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  dragon,  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed 
not;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  Heaven.  And  the  great 
dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan  which 
deceiveth  the  whole  world;  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels 
were  east  out  with  him.'' 

In  2  Peter  II.  4  and  Jude  6,  there  is  also  reference  to  this  fall. 
He  is  to  forever  remain  in  this  state.  The  Bible  teaches  no 
reconciliation  as  dreamers  have  dreamed  of.    Toy  says: 

' '  There  is  no  hint  of  a  possible  change  in  Satan 's  moral  character. 
The  New  Testament  leaves  him  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  dispensation, 
as  the  embodiment  of  evil,  to  abide  forever,  but  in  chains  and  darkness, 
shorn  of  his  power,  impotent  any  longer  to  disturb  the  moral  order  of 
innocence.  Its  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil  is  practical  not  logical 
nor  philosophical."    (44,  p.  164.) 

Even  if  we  cannot  accept  the  Biblical  interpretation  of  the 
problem  of  evil,  Christianity  need  not  be  given  up,  nor  even 
suffer  therefrom.  It  has  too  many  good  things  that  we  can 
believe  and  practice.  Narrow  opinion,  based  on  a  few  texts  in 
the  Bible,  holds  that  we  must  accept  all  or  none.  With  reason 
as  our  only  guide,  we  can  accept  all  that  we  can  conscientiously 
believe,  and  let  the  rest  take  care  of  itself. 

The  Early  Christians. 
The  early  Christian  fathers  believed  that  failure  in  crops, 
droughts,  famine,  pestilence,  etc.,  were  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  devil.  Origen  classified  them  as  demons,  according  to  their 
vices.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ascribed  to  the  devil  an  obdurate 
heart,  and  incorrigible  will.    Gregory  Naxienzen  {Orat.,  XL.  10, 
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p.  697)  believed  that  water  of  Baptism  can  quench  the  arrows 
of  the  evil  one,  and  that  Satan  can  have  no  power  over  Christ. 
He  was  deceived  by  his  human  appearance,  and  thought  him 
to  be  a  mere  man.  So  the  Christian  who  is  united  to  Christ 
by  faith  can  resist  him.    Tertullian  (in  Apol.,  I.  23)  says: 

''But  how  from  certain  angels  corrupted  of  their  own  will  a  more 
corrupt  race  of  demons  proceeded,  is  made  known  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Their  work  is  the  overthrow  of  man.  Wherefore  they  inflict  upon  the 
body  both  sickness  and  many  severe  accidents,  and  on  the  soul  perforce 
sudden,  strong  extravagances.  Their  own  subtle  and  slight  nature  fur- 
nisheth  to  them  means  of  approaching  either  part  of  man.  Much  is  per- 
mitted to  the  power  of  spirits  as  when  some  working  evil  in  the  air 
blighteth  the  fruit  or  grain,  and  when  the  atmosphere,  tainted  in  some 
secret  way,  poureth  over  the  earth  its  pestilential  vapours.  They  com- 
mend the  gods  to  the  captive  understandings  of  men,  that  they  may 
procure  for  themselves  the  food  of  sweet  savour." 

Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras  (fl.  176  A.  D.),  and  others,  be- 
lieved devils  fed  on  idol  sacrifices  and  used  this  means  to  get 
them. 

Tertullian  believed  they  were  sorcerers  because  living  in  the 
air  near  the  stars  they  could  le.am  their  secrets,  the  threatening 
of  the  skies,  etc. 

Hagenbach  says: 

* '  The  orthodox  fathers  believed  that  everything  which  was  opposed  to 
the  light  of  the  gospel  and  its  development,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  to  be  the  work  of  Satan  and  his  demons. 
The  entire  system  of  Paganism,  its  mythology  and  worship,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  even  philosophy  was  supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  influence 
of  demons."    (22,  p.  198.) 

Yet,  with  all  his  power  for  evil,  and  his  temptations  to  lead 
men  astray,  Gregory  the  Great  calls  him  a  stupid  animal,  since 
he  entertains  hopes  of  Heaven  without  being  able  to  obtain  it, 
and  is  caught  in  his  own  net. 

In  general,  the  Christian  Fathers  of  this  early  period  com- 
bined many  of  the  Gnostic  and  Manichaean  notions  with  Chris- 
tianity. Satan  was  a  powerful  antagonist,  dressed  in  Pagan 
clothes.  He  was  possessed  with  worldly  wisdom.  He  could 
tempt  and  deceive  men  but  not  God.  It  was  held  by  them 
that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  "a  ransom  of  blood,"  a  sort 
of  trade  whereby  God  bargained  with  the  devil  to  give  him 
Christ,  a  perfect  man  and,  therefore,  independent  of  the 
devil's  claims,  as  a  discharge  of  his  claim  on  man.    St.  Irenaeu* 
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taught  that  mankind  had  been  as  slaves  of  Satan  since  the  Fall, 
and  God  could  not  justly  take  away  the  right  without  making 
some  concession.  Yet  their  conception  of  God  allowed  them 
to  believe  He  could  thus  deceive  and  dupe  the  devil  by  barter- 
ing this  Holy  man.  Knowing  that,  the  devil  could  not  keep 
him  in  hell,  Origen  admits  that  the  devil  had  made  a  great 
mistake;  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  not  keep  Christ 
in  Hell.  This  is  a  horrible  conception  of  a  God.  They  showed, 
by  their  faith,  how  they  v/ould  have  acted  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  so  made  Christ  and  God  worse  than  Satan  himself. 

Dark  Ages. 

The  Devil  of  the  Dark  Ages  conformed  to  the  ideals  of  the 
time.  Every  form  of  nature  was  seen  as  a  benevolent  or  male- 
volent factor.  Superstition  was  at  its  height,  and  witchcraft 
reached  its  zenith.    Conway  says: 

' '  What  we  call  the  Dark  Ages  were  indeed,  spiritually  a  perpetual 
stance  with  .lights  lowered.  Nay,  human  superstition  was  able  to  turn 
the  very  moon  and  stars  into  mere  bluish  night  tapers,  giving  just  enough 
light  to  make  the  darkness  visible  in  fantastic  shapes,  fluttering  around 
the  prince  of  darkness,  or  non-existence  in  Chief!  "    (15,  p.  240.) 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  Mediaeval  period  that 
Satan,  as  Prince  of  the  World,  Avas  so  strongly  believed  in. 
As  long  as  Pagan  rulers  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
public  opinion  of  the  Christians  saw  the  world  in  Satan's  grasp. 
At  last,  Christianity  triumphed,  and  Eome  became  the  seat  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  lasted  until  1806.  Satan  now 
had  to  assume  a  different  attitude,  so  easily  regained  the  power 
he  had  lost.  When  Christian  missionaries  carried  the  Gospel 
to  the  Northern  nations  the  idea  of  Satan  found  a  fertile  soil. 
These  Germans  were  grossly  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Satan 
to  them  was  a  real  personage,  who  could  and  did  seek  and  devour 
men's  souls.  With  their  polytheistic  ideas,  it  was  natural  that 
Satan  should  be  so  thought  of.  Even  the  bishops,  intoxicated 
with  success,  believed  they  were  combating  Satan  and  his  hosts 
in  converting  the  heathen.  One  does  not  wonder  that  the  poor 
savage  northern  tribes  believed  so  implicitly  in  the  devil.  The 
old  Celtic  and  Teutonic  gods  gradually  died  out,  but  vestiges  of 
their  existence  remained  in  the  shape  of  fairies,  bogies,  water- 
sj^rites,  dwarfs,  etc.  The  Teutons,  while  professing  Chris- 
tianity, half  believed  their  old  gods  were  angry  for  being  for- 
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saken,  and  so  exercised  some  power  of  evil  over  them.  This 
would  lead  to  devil  bargains  and  witches'  powers.  These 
demons,— diabolized  gods,— were  seen  as  frogs  and  wolves.  Cats 
always  accompanied  the  witches. 

Gradually  the  origin  of  these  spirits  was  forgotten,  and 
Satan  ruled  again  with  all  their  added  qualities.  He  was  seen 
in  nightly  orgies,  dancing  until  sunrise  with  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers. The  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  pines  was  heard 
as  his  voice.  Signs  and  omens  were  used  to  drive  away  his 
influence.  Every  obstacle,  however  slight,  was  attributed  to 
him.  People  really  believed  in  the  devil,  and  lived  accord- 
ingly. It  was  not  like  twentieth  century  orthodox  belief  in  him, 
in  name  only,  even  by  those  who  think  they  believe  in  him  in 
reality;  they  do  not  live  it  now. 

Abbott  Richalmus  says  {Liher  Bevelat.)  : 

*  *  When  I  sit  down  to  holy  studies  the  devils  make  me  feel  heavy  with 
sleep.  Then  I  stretch  out  my  hands  beyond  my  cuffs  to  give  them  a 
chill.  Forthwith  the  spirits  prick  me  under  my  clothes  like  so  many  fleas, 
which  causes  me  to  put  my  hands  there;  and  so  they  get  warm  again, 
and  my  reading  grows  careless." 

They  thought  when  food  did  not  taste  well  the  devil  had 
taken  away  their  appetite,  and  salt,  which  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  devil,  was  used  to  bring  it  back. 

Witchcraft. 

With  such  a  belief,  witchcraft  could  not  be  avoided.  Paul 
Carus  says: 

'  *  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  pre-scientific  age  is 
man's  yearning  for  the  realization  of  that  which  is  unattainable  by 
natural  means.  The  belief  in  magic  will  inevitably  prevail,  so  long  as 
the  dualistic  world  conception  dominates  the  minds  of  the  people,  and, 
in  that  period  of  civilization,  supernatural  deeds  are  expected  as  the 
indispensable  credentials  of  all  religious  prophets.  It  is  the  age  of 
miracles  and  witchcraft."    (5,  p.  269.) 

It  is  true  the  miraculous  element  was  not  emphasized  very 
much  in  this  period,  but  prayers  for  selfish  interests  in  opposi- 
tion to  natural  laws,  laying  on  of  liands,  faith-cures,  holy  water, 
etc.,  demonstrate  belief  in  it.  Miracles  are  very  closely  akin  to 
witchcraft;  they  arc  regarded  as  a  setting  aside  of  natural  laws 
by  God,  while  witchcraft  is  tlie  same  thing,  only  employed  by 
§atan.    This  was  recognized  by  the  church  officials,  and  every 
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known  means  was  used  to  prevent  its  being  used  by  Satan's 
agents. 

Those  who  denied  the  power  of  witches  were  referred  to 
Exodus  XXII.  18:  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live," 
and  to  Saul's  account  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  Such  denials 
were  almost  as  heretical  then,  as  a  study  of  higher  criticism  is 
now.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  England,  and  Cotton  Mather,  in 
New  England,  bitterly  resented  any  such  scepticism. 

From  such  a  recognition  in  the  time  of  Constantine  until  a 
more  scientific  age,  laws  against  magicians  were  enacted,  and 
witches  and  sorcerers  punished.  This  finally  culminated  in  the 
horrible  persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  This  will  always  be  a  blot  on  the  fair 
name  of  Christianity.  All  kinds  of  torture  and  horrible  deaths 
were  devised  for  the  witches,  sorcerers,  and  heretics.  Gibbon 
calculates  that  the  number  burned  alone  exceeded,  in  one  coun- 
try of  Europe,  all  the  ten  Roman  persecutions. 

As  science  triumphed,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  God's 
laws,  rather  than  the  works  of  the  devil,  superstition  and  witch- 
craft receded,  yet  breaking  out  at  times  in  all  its  ancient  fury, 
as  in  Salem,  1692.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  in  1824,  says : 

"From  this  I  am  taught  to  infer  that  tales  of  ghosts  and  demonology 
are  out  of  date  at  forty  years  and  upward;  that  it  is  only  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life  that  this  feeling  of  superstition  comes  over  us  like  a  summer 
cloud,  affecting  us  with  a  fever  that  is  solemn  and  awful  rather  than 
powerful.''  (39) 

Most  superstitions  of  the  present  are  results  of  this  awful 
nightmare.  It  is  hard  to  discard  old  national  beliefs.  Science 
still  smarts  under  its  sting;  and  it  is  still  regarded  by  many 
ignorant  ministers  as  contrary  to  the  Bible,  and  consequently 
of  the  devil.  The  things  our  fathers  did  and  believed  surely 
leave  their  trace,  and  in  the  most  cultivated  minds  are  not 
always  discarded  when  known  to  be  wrong.  The  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  taking  of  an  oath  are  as  much  products  of  this 
belief,  as  the  ordeal  by  water  which  rejected  the  guilty. 

Dante's  Devil. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  really  pictures  the  hell  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christians,  instead  of  any  devil.  In  the  last  part  of 
the  Inferno,  he  portrays  Satan  enclosed  and  frozen  in  his  ice 
palace.    All  the  horrors  of  a  northern  winter  are  exaggerated 
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here,  to  make  this  picture  appear  as  gloomy  as  possible.  One 
wonders  why  a  resident  of  sunny  Italy  should  thus  portray  hell 
and  its  ruler.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  northern  winters,  and 
the  desolation  and  horror  accompanying  them,  so  he  must  have 
borrowed  his  idea.  Paul  Carus  gives  us  an  interpretation,  taken 
from  Dr.  Ernest  Krause's  work.  He  believes  that  all  the  myths 
symbolizing  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  sun  to  have 
originated  in  the  northern  countries,  where  their  greatest  friend, 
the  sun,  seemed  to  die  and  be  resurrected  again.  Naturally, 
this  period  of  ^'no  sun"  would  be  dreary  and  desolate,  and 
would  in  time  be  thought  of  as  ruled  by  their  enemy.  Heaven 
has  most  generally  been  the  idealization  of  our  pleasures  and 
desires,  and  hell  the  opposite.  Dr.  Krause  argues  that  Dante 
followed  closely  these  Teutonic  legends,  which  had  become  the 
possession  of  the  Christian  world  through  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
Beda  Venerabilis,  Albericus,  Caedmon,  and  others ;  and  cites  as 
a  proof  of  this  that  most  southern  people  have  pictured  their 
hell  as  a  burning  sulphur-lake  instead  of  the  wintry  desolation 
of  an  ice-palace.    Paul  Carus  says: 

''Dante's  portraiture  of  the  eyil  demon  whom  he  calls  'Dis'  agrees 
exactly  with  the  appearance  of  the  principal  northern  deity  of  evil,  as 
he  was  commonly  revered  among  the  Celts,  the  Teutons,  and  the  Slavs. 
*Dis'  has  three  faces;  one  in  front,  and  one  on  each  side.  The  middle  face 
is  red,  that  on  the  right  side  whitish  yellow,  that  on  the  left  side  black. 
This  the  trinity  idea  was  transferred  to  Satan  on  account  of  the  ill-shaped 
idols  of  the  crude  art  of  northern  civilization. 

"Dante's  description  of  Dis  reminds  us  not  only  of  the  three-headed 
hoar-giant  of  the  Eddas,  Hrim-Grimnir,  who  lives  at  the  door  of  death, 
but  also  of  the  trinity  of  various  pagan  gods,  especially  of  Triglap,  the 
triune  deity  of  the  Slavs."    (5,  p.  249.) 

Milton's  Devil. 

Milton's  idea  of  the  fall  of  Satan  from  Heaven  was  doubtless 
taken  from  Caedmon 's  poem  of  sixty-four  lines,  describing  this 
as  resulting  from  ambition  to  rival  God.  He  and  his  followers 
were  represented  as  being  cast  out  into  hell  already  prepared, 
and  were  thus  punished  by  an  already  existing  devil.  He  w^ove 
this  idea  into  a  powerful  epic,  whicli  has  influenced  our  belief 
in  Satan  more  than  the  Bible  itself.  Isaiah  XIV.  9-17  embodies 
this  theme  in  part,  but  it  evidently  refers  to  the  war  on  earth 
instead  of  in  Heaven.  The  oppressed  Hebrews,  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  God's  chosen  people,  could  see  nothing  else  but 
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that  Satan  had  become  prince  of  the  world,  embodied  in  their 
cruel  oppressors. 

Milton  took  up  this  theme,  and  wove  it  into  such  a  great 
literary  production,  that  men  have  taken  it  for  a  revelation, 
believing  their  opinions  were  taken  from  the  Bible. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  the  substance  of  David  Masson 's 
masterly  analyses  of  Milton's  Satan,  as  taken  from  his  work  on 
The  Three  Devils. 

Milton's  idea  was  not  like  Luther's,  to  portray  the  devil,  but  for  literary 
effect.  He  traces  the  fall  of  this  ruined  arch  angel  from  the  epoch  of 
creation  when  Satan,  traveling  from  star  to  star,  concocted  this  gigantic 
scheme  of  ambition  and  revenge. 

Milton  had  great  difficulties  in  representing  a  supernatural  condition 
of  beings  and  at  the  same  time  to  construct  a  plausible  story  that  was 
not  like  one  of  Aesop's  fables.  It  would  be  difficult  to  retain  Satan 
with  all  that  power  as  an  object  or  person,  yet  he  weaves  it  in  forcibly: 

'  *  Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  uplift  above  the  waves  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed;  his  other  parts  beside 
Prone  on  the  floods  extended  long  and  large 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

His  infinitude  of  space  in  hell  is  made  comprehensible  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  gate  to  enter.  His  Satan  was  exempt  from  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, easily  floating  from  star  to  star;  this  seems  to  be  a  masterly  stroke 
to  describe  his  power  over  the  world  and  worldly  things. 

Milton  does  not  give  his  creatures  any  more  intelligence  than  human 
beings.  He  brought  the  philosophy  of  the  devil  down  to  earth,  showing 
him  to  have  ambition,  desire  and  revenge,  and  to  have  acted  as  man 
would  act  in  similar  surroundings. 

His  presentation  of  Heaven  was  not  a  locality,  but  an  infinite  distance, 
stretching  out  on  all  sides;  underneath  was  the  equally  infinite,  howling, 
angry  night.  This  space  in  Heaven  was  peopled  by  innumerable  hosts 
of  angels  and  angelic  beings,  four  of  whom,  Eaphael,  Gabriel,  Michael 
and  Satan,  had  power  over  all  others,  and  were  next  in  creation  to  God 
himself.  Satan  did  the  work  of  God  faithfully  and  earnestly  until  becoming 
so  absorbed  in  his  service,  like  a  human  being,  he  forgot  his  Master, 
and  imagined  himself  to  be  the  all.  When  God  called  the  four  together 
to  announce  his  only  begotten  Son  King  on  the  Holy  hill  of  Zion,  Satan 
frowned  and  became  a  rebel.  He  had  not  meditated  this  rebellion,  nor 
laid  schemes  as  to  how  he  could  outwit  God,  but  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  he  was  angered  beyond  recall.  He  had  felt  himself  so  great 
and  now  was  to  have  two  masters  instead  of  one. 

In  his  revolt,  a  third  part  of  the  angels  went  with  him,  being  so 
accustomed  to  him  as  their  ruler.  Beelzebub,  a  high  official,  was  his 
intimate  friend,  so  were  Moloch,  Belial,  Mammon,  etc. 
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One  cannot  help  admiring  his  independence,  as  pointed  out  by  Milton; 
with  his  chosen  band  of  followers,  he  had  rather  reign  in  hell  though 
in  torment,  than  serve  in  Heaven  in  peace. 

Beelzebub  was  his  faithful  helper,  when  this  scheme  of  revolt  was  laid. 
In  the  wars  that  followed,  he  was  not  warring  against  God,  but  against 
his  fellow-angels,  whom  he  knew^  and  feared  not.  He  was  too  wise  to 
expect  to  conquer  God,  when  he  had  only  one-third  of  the  heavenly  hosts 
on  his  side,  for,  when  the  Messiah  interfered,  Satan  and  his  hosts  were 
expelled  from  Heaven,  fleeing  themselves  before  his  thunder. 

God  now  determined  to  create  a  new  kind  of  being,  who,  though  lower 
than  the  angels,  could  work  themselves  up;  so  he  made  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  placed  them  in  the  beautiful  Garden  of  Eden. 

Satan  now  resolved  to  do  all  evil,  because  good  M^ould  delight  God,  yet, 
as  he  visits  the  world  for  the  first  time,  his  thoughts  were  not  evil,  but 
sad  and  noble.  He  reasons  with  himself  and  maps  out  his  course  again 
for  evil, — only  because  of  opposition  to  God,  and  began  his  career  as 
Prince  of  the  World  by  tempting  Eve.    He  is  a  worthy  hero  here. 

Milton  makes  Satan  the  embodiment  and  type  of  the  English  Lord 
fighting  the  true  church  of  Christ,  as  he  termed  the  Puritans. 

Goethe's  Devil. 

The  various  Faust  legends  of  Marlowe,  Klinger,  Goethe,  all 
portray  Mephistopheles  as  the  personification  of  desire  in  this 
world.  Mankind  has  always  sought  for  knowledge  and  pleas- 
ure. Goethe  beautifully  embodied  these  as  Mephistopheles.  He 
saw  that  neither  cruelty,  falsehood,  malice,  nor  pride  could  be 
the  great  evil  of  the  world,  but  that  it  must  be  ambition  to 
know  and  the  selfish  desire  for  pleasure.  Mephistopheles  was 
only  meant  to  typify  the  evil  spirit  of  his  time,  and  portrayed 
by  Goethe  only  in  a  literary  way.  If  Goethe  believed  in  a  devil 
it  must  have  been  other  than  Mephistopheles  for  he  tempted 
mankind  only  in  these  special  ways.  He  was  not  a  development 
of  evil,  but  a  full-grown  representation  as  it  exists  now,  and, 
as  such,  is  a  devil  to  the  very  core.  He  fulfils  his  part  of  the 
bargain  to  the  letter,  and  cannot  be  charged  with  unfaithfulness. 
He  drags  Faust  from  scene  to  scene,  from  pleasure  to  pleasure, 
giving  him  all  that  he  asks,  but,  in  the  end,  demands  and  re- 
ceives his  soul.  He  knows  where  all  screws  are  loose,  and  loosens 
others.  He  does  not  repent,  and  seems  never  to  have  a  twinge 
of  conscience.  This  powerful  being  is  an  index  to  the  earlier 
thinking  of  his  age.  The  priests  and  ministers  were  so  narrow 
that  they  could  not  correlate  pleasure  and  piety.  Philosophers, 
who  had  dug  out  some  new  idea  in  regard  to  the  universal 
explanation  of  things,  were  represented  as  dangerous  enemies 
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to  mankind.  Astronomers,  who  made  the  stars  look  larger, 
were  shunned.  Chemists,  who  worked  with  crucibles  and  test- 
tubes,  performed  their  magic  by  the  aid  of  the  devil.  Such 
ideas,  coupled  with  this  false  sense  of  piety,  the  absence  of 
mirth  and  pleasure,  would  lead  to  devil-bargains.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  concession  to  give  up  the  brilliant  and  gay  world, 
its  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  to  the  devil.  He  must  needs  have 
been,  as  Goethe  represented  him,  powerful  and  strong. 

Present  Theology. 

Both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  ideas  in  regard  to  Satan 
changed  greatly  after  the  Reformation.  This  was  due  to  the 
intense  interest  aroused  in  all  lines  of  study  by  the  Renaissance, 
and  especially  by  Luther's  activity  in  this  field.  Luther,  him- 
self, strongly  believed  in  a  personal  devil,  even  throwing  his 
inkstand  at  him  one  day  in  his  study.  He  could  not  shake  off 
the  years  of  early  training,  but  he  gave  such  a  stimulus  to  a 
scientific  study  of  theological  problems  that  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  many  of  his  successors  were  able  to  do  so,— 
both  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths.  Those  who  held  to 
this  belief  saw  it  modified  so  as  to  hardly  be  recognized  as  the 
same  thing.  So  long  as  such  things  were  unquestioned,  and 
accepted  on  priestly  authority,  they  would  not  change;  but, 
when  people  began  to  think  about  eternal  punishment,  devil- 
possession,  etc.,  being  based  solely  on  Church  authority,  or  a 
few  texts  in  the  Bible,  they  would  naturally  wonder  whether 
matters  of  such  vital  importance  would  stand  on  such  slender 
bases. 

Another  factor,  which  was  conducive  to  this  change,  was  the 
different  environment  of  the  Teutonic  races  as  compared  with 
the  old  Jewish  and  Roman  life.  They  lived  amid  the  beautiful, 
natural  scenery  of  the  forests,  and  encountered  no  animals 
stronger  than  the  wild  boar,  deer  and  wolf.  They  could  not 
understand  and  appreciate  the  monsters  described  in  Revela- 
tions, so  resorted  to  distorted  and  caricatured  forms,  and  bestial 
combinations  to  represent  their  devils.  This  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  Satan  became  an  object  of  mirth,  and,  even 
now,  we  smile  when  his  name  is  mentioned. 

When  the  Protestants  became  pretty  strong  rivals  with  the 
Catholics,  what  one  did  was  represented  as  diabolical  by  the 
other.    Luther's  devil,  as  a  holy  monk,  although  real  to  him, 
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was  undoubtedly  conceived  in  this  light.  He  was  an  emissary 
of  the  Catholic  church  to  revile  him  to  return,  showing  him 
what  he  had  lost  by  withdrawing.  Probably  there  was  a  great 
sum  of  money  included  in  the  temptation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Luther,  in  reviving  language  and  educating  the  people,  was  a 
devil  to  the  priests.  They  saw  what  they  might  lose,— "These 
knowers  will  become  as  one  of  us!"  The  exorcisms,  practiced 
by  the  Catholics  against  evil  spirits  and  witches,  were  denounced 
by  Protestants  as  coming  from  the  devil.  To  them  holy  water 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross  were  idolatrous  and  ignorant.  Even 
while  inwardly  believing  in  their  efficiency,  they  thought  it  a 
kind  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils. 
The  Catholics,  as  a  body,  contend  with  the  Protestants,  the 
Protestants  split  up  in  a  thousand  and  one  sects,  believe  all  the 
others  wrong  but  themselves.  The  masses  in  all  yet  believe  in 
a  personal  devil.  The  educated  clergy  have  almost  entirely 
abandoned  the  idea,  but  are  afraid  to  preach  it,  because  many 
of  their  best  members  would  not  stand  for  it.  Some,  inde- 
pendent of  the  salary,  have  dared  to  do  so. 

Many,  it  is  true,  preach  the  higher  morality,  and  salvation  by 
character  as  the  core  of  Jesus'  great  teachings;  others  ignore 
completely  all  attempts  at  explaining  the  Biblical  problem  of 
evil ;  w^hile  a  host  of  them  are  still  fundamentally  interested  in 
keeping  their  members  out  of  Hell.  They  still  base  all  the 
worthy  ideals  held  up  by  Jesus  on  the  selfish  standard  of  gain- 
ing a  happy  home  in  Heaven,  and  avoiding  individual  punish- 
ment in  Hell. 

Rank  egotism  is  the  incentive  to  all  such  teaching,  and,  as 
such,  has  done  irreparable  harm.  The  ministers  alone  are  not 
responsible  for  this,  but  it  is  for  them  to  change  it.  The  same 
Mediaeval  songs  that  inspired  the  butchers  of  the  Inquisition 
are  used  in  our  twentieth  century  hymn  books.  Only  about  a 
month  ago  I  heard  the  following  song  in  one  of  Worcester's 
largest  churches: 

come  thou  rod  of  Jesse,  free 
Thine  own  from  Satan's  tyranny; 
From  depths  of  Hell  thy  people  save, 
And  give  us  victory  over  the  grave." 

Such  philosophy  surely  has  lost  its  hold  on  a  twentieth-cen- 
tury cultured  mind.  The  minister  of  the  present  has  the  prob- 
lem of  the  ages  on  his  shoulders.    When  a  young  college  fellow, 
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filled  with  modern  psychology  and  philosophy,  goes  back  to  his 
country-town,  or  even  his  city-home,  the  gap  is  too  great,  he  can- 
not bridge  it.  His  pastor,  who  still  gives  him  Mediaeval  the- 
ology, cannot  inspire  him  any  more.  So  he  rejects  it  all.  It 
would  not  be  so  bad,  were  the  results  seen  only  in  him,  but  his 
influence  is  wide  and  many  go  with  him  in  destroying  our 
beloved  Christianity.  Surely  there  is  no  question  more  vital; 
and  we,  as  teachers  and  psychologists,  should  help  out  this  great 
movement  in  protecting  Christianity,  which  is  the  only  secure 
basis  for  the  morality  of  our  nation. 


SATAN  AND  HIS  ANCESTORS,  FROM  A  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL STANDPOINT. 


Part  II.    Rise,  Growth  and  Death  of  Satan. 
By  C.  F.  SPAEKMAN,  A.  M., 

Fellow  in  ClarTc  University. 
Introduction. 

From  the  brief  sketch  of  Satan,  and  some  of  his  ancestors 
and  contemporaries,  one  sees  what  a  powerful  influence  the 
Devil  has  had  on  human  kind.  Many  times  his  attributes  have 
been  contradictory  and  not  well  understood  by  his  believers. 
He  has  often  assumed  the  guise  of  pleasing  forms,  and  has 
even  been  called  God;  but  something  diabolical  has  swayed  all 
lands.  What  is  back  of  this  Devil-psychosis?  Surely  such  a 
world-wide  belief  has  some  foundation.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  psychology  to  investigate  the  historicity  of  his  existence, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  touches  the  experience  out  of  which  that 
belief  arose.  G.  A.  Coe  says:  "Anything  that  has  taken  a 
strong  hold  of  man  has  a  reason  for  existing."  (13,  p.  100.) 
It  is  our  purpose  to  form  some  conclusions  regarding  the  Devil 
from  this  standpoint. 

Freudian  Theory. 

Freud  believes  that  most  of  our  thought-processes  go  in  the 
foreconscious  (das  Vorhewusste) .  These  can  be  called  up  at 
will.  In  addition  to  these,  he  says,  there  are  certain  complexes 
in  the  unconscious  proper  {das  Unbeiuusste)  which  cannot  be 
voluntarily  called  up.  They  never  present  themselves  in  their 
normal  way,  but  appear  as  incongruous  ideas  expressed  in 
dreams,  lapses,  etc.  He  holds  that  these  complexes  were  once 
pleasurable  in  the  early  life  of  the  child,  but  that  the  energy- 
relations  of  the  psyche  have  changed  so  that  they  would  be  very 
unpleasant,  if  they  became  conscious  now.  He  postulates  a 
censor  to  keep  these  in  the  unconscious  field.  This  is  less  vigi- 
lant at  certain  times,  and  the  complex  comes  into  consciousness, 
but  only  in  a  distorted  form.  It  takes  this  circuitous  route 
and  apparently  different  form  to  protect  itself.    It  must  not 
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become  conscious  as  it  is,  for  the  mental  state  is  wholly  different 
from  that  of  the  earlier  years  in  which  the  complex  was  re- 
pressed. So,  to  avoid  mental  pain,  it  takes  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  seizes  on  some  insignificant  later  experience  and 
makes  it  the  predominant  element  in  the  dream  or  working  state 
of  certain  neuroses. 

Around  this  recent  experience  the  censor  weaves  in  the  threads 
of  the  complex,  making  it  a  blind,  as  it  were,  by  which  to  let 
off  this  accumulated  energy  without  permitting  consciousness 
to  be  bothered  with  the  unpleasantness  its  becoming  re-known 
would  entail. 

Besides  this  change  of  psychic  accent  {Verschiehung) ^  there 
is  another  process  known  as  condensation  (Verdichtung) ,  which 
makes  the  ensuing  dream  more  complicated.  A  single  idea, 
obtained  from  recent  experiences,  may  be  made  the  burden- 
bearer  of  many  and  varied  repressed  ideas. 

The  factor  of  change  to  the  opposite  also  aids  the  censor 
in  presenting  the  disagreeable  idea  in  pleasing  terms.  As  in 
later  dreams,  and  in  real  life,  children  are  very  solicitous  for 
their  parents'  welfare,  which  was  an  opposite  tendency  to  the 
real  complex  caused  by  the  child's  becoming  aware  he  must 
not  dislike  the  parent. 

More  direct  and  far  easier  to  psychoanalyze  is  symbolic  sub- 
stitution, as,  for  instance,  on  the  day  previous  to  a  dream,  the 
patient  may  see  something  that  reminds  his  unconscious  com- 
plex of  a  similar  state  of  affairs,  and,  however  incongruous  it 
would  appear  to  us,  it  is  made  the  principal  or  manifest  content 
in  the  dream.  The  latent  content  can  be  found  by  a  skilful 
psychoanalyst  by  retracing  some  of  these  steps. 

Freud  bases  his  theory  of  dreams  being  the  fulfilment  of 
repressed  wishes  almost  wholly  on  the  early  sex-life  of  the  child. 
He  argues  that  sex  plays  a  greater  part  in  the  early  life  of 
the  child  than  we  have  imagined.  He  believes  that  sex-satisfac- 
tion is  obtained  on  the  body  of  the  child  as  in  thumb-sucking, 
etc.,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  an  external  sex-attraction,  which 
is  first  felt  toward  the  mother.  He  doesn't  make  this  any  unholy 
or  repulsive  thing,  but  a  perfectly  legitimate  work  of  nature. 
It  seems  to  him  to  be  necessary  for  the  sexual  development  of 
the  child.  There  would  naturally  arise  an  enmity  toward  the 
parent  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  a  wish  that  he  were  dead, 
which,  to  the  child's  untrained  mind,  would  only  mean  that 
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he  be  taken  away,  so  he  himself  might  be  supreme  in  his  mother's 
love.  Of  course,  this  affection,  expressed  toward  his  mother, 
and  by  her  toward  him,  is  the  only  shape  his  sex  thoughts  take. 
Perhaps  back  of  it,  and  unknown  to  him,  lies  the  real  sex- 
attraction,  which,  when  only  dimly  realized,  becomes  a  dis- 
agreeable thought.  This  censor  now  comes  to  his  aid,  and 
represses  it  so  completely  that  he  could  never  know  he  experi- 
enced such,  except  for  the  psychoanalyst. 

Freud  suggests  that  this  same  psychoanalysis  could  be  applied 
to  myths.  From  an  evolutionary  standpoint,  the  child  repeats 
the  life  of  the  race,  so,  why  may  not  many  of  our  myths  be 
so  analyzed? 

It  is  my  purpose  to  apply  such,  in  an  empirical  way,  to  the 
idea  of  the  Devil.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  complex  problem, 
and  my  deductions  at  most  can  be  theoretical  only  and  mere 
guess  work  at  times.  Psychoanalysis  is  a  new  field  to  me,  and 
I  hope  that  any  deduction  that  is  too  strained  may  be  excused 
on  these  grounds. 

Using  race  as  a  sociological  unit,  may  it  not  have  forgotten 
many  processes  analogous  to  those  of  the  individual  ?  May 
not  its  horizon  have  broadened  and  its  consciousness  in  toto 
have  found  certain  ideas  unpalatable?  If  so,  in  an  analogous 
way  this  same  censor  repressed  them  in  its  life,  and  the  Devil, 
could  be,  in  Freud's  own  language,  as  regards  the  individual, 
^'the  created  output  in  a  sublimated  manifestation  of  various 
thwarted  and  repressed  wishes  of  which  it  is  no  longer  con- 
scious. ' ' 

The  race  has  not  meant  to  create  a  Devil,  any  more  than 
we  have  meant  to  dream  bad  dreams.  He  has  been  a  necessary 
construction,  and,  like  the  dream,  an  outlet  for  otherwise  nause- 
ating conscious  thoughts.  There  has  been  a  change  of  psychic 
accent,  a  condensation,  a  change  to  the  opposite  and  symbolic 
interpretation  here,  as  well  as  in  the  individual,  to  save  itself. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  race-repressions  have  been  from  sexual 
causes ;  but,  as  these  seem  to  be  most  potent  in  Freud 's  psycho- 
analyses, I  shall  take  them  up  first.  Many  of  the  Devil's  present 
characteristics  cannot  at  all  bo  connected  with  sex,  in  view  of 
our  present  knowledge,  yet  the  reader  must  again  be  reminded 
that  the  problem  is  complex  and  psychoanalyses  new;  doubtless, 
if  better  understood,  sexual  motives  could  be  found  for  many 
characteristics  not  even  guessed  at  now.    Sex  has  been  one  of 
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the  most  powerful  influences  of  the  race-consciousness  in  its 
development.  This  is  shown  by  the  phallic  element  in  certain 
religions.  The  adoration  of  the  male  principle  of  generation  was 
a  simple  and  natural  way  of  expressing  child-like  emotions  on 
this  subject.  This  conception  was  helped  by  ancestor-worship, 
which  was  learned  from  about  the  same  cause.  Sexual  worship 
was  a  pure  and  holy  thing ;  a  simple  and  natural  way  of  express- 
ing their  feelings  in  a  primitive  state.  It  represented  life  and 
birth;  it  was  the  most  mysterious  part  of  man's  nature.  Sexual 
pleasures  were  made  more  of  by  some  savage  peoples  than  now. 
Their  circle  of  pleasure  was  more  limited  than  with  civilized 
man,  so  their  grosser  forms  of  sensuality  were  over-emphasized 
as  seen  in  animals  to-day. 

Phallic  and  Serpent  Worship. 

The  many  ancient  carvings  found  in  India,  Egypt,  etc.,  indi- 
cate rather  conclusively  that  many  of  their  religious  ceremonies 
were  connected  directly  with  phallic  worship.  Of  course,  not 
all  religions  have  been  phallic  in  origin,  but  it  has  probably 
been  a  more  prominent  feature  in  those  of  India  than  has  been 
generally  believed.  J.  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  Professor  Stephens, 
of  Norway,  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  and  others  who  have  studied  this 
subject,  believe  phallic  worship  was  essentially  the  earliest 
form  of  religion  there.  The  rock-carvings,  the  sculptures,  and 
many  later  beliefs  are  evidence  of  this.  The  magician's  staff 
is  simply  a  representation  of  the  phallus,  which,  like  it,  created 
new  things.  The  narrow-pointed  obelus  (obelisk)  of  Egypt 
points  clearly  to  this  same  origin.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  under  the  head  of  Phallicism,  says  that  phallic  emblems 
are  found  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  Peru,  and  in  other  parts 
of  America.  In  Greece,  phallicism,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, was  the  essence  of  Dionysiac  worship.  Chamher's  Encyclo- 
paedia says: 

"  The  phallus  was  an  object  of  common  worship  throughout  the  nature- 
religions  of  the  east.  Originally,  it  had  no  other  meaning  than  the  allegor- 
ical one  of  that  mysterious  union  between  the  male  and  female,  which, 
throughout  nature,  seems  to  be  the  sole  condition  of  the  continuation  of 
the  existence  of  animated  beings." 

It  is  especially  conclusive  that  the  ancient  rock-sculptures 
of  India  are  crude  representations  of  this  early  form  of  worship. 
Professor  Stephens  says  of  them: 
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"I  look  upon  these  things  as  late  conventionalized  abridgments  of 
the  Lingam  and  Yoni,  life  out  of  death,  life  everlasting — thus  a  fitting 
ornament  for  the  graves  of  the  departed." 

As  the  race  advanced  somewhat,  and  direct  phallic  worship 
became  repulsive  (probably  because  these  organs  were  organs 
of  discharge),  it  became  serpent- worship.  This  was  only  a 
childish  symbolism,  and,  from  its  similar  characteristics  to  pure 
phallic  worship,  must  be  analogous  to  the  early  symbolic  changes 
in  the  child. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rivett-Carnac  in  "The  Snake  Symbol  in  India,"  a 
paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
states  his  belief  that  the  serpent  is  a  symbol  of  the  phallus. 
He  says,  in  speaking  of  the  snake  symbol  of  India,  "In  the 
Benares  bazaar  I  once  came  across  a  splendid  metal  Cobra,  the 
head  erect  and  hood  expanded,  so  made  as  to  be  placed  around 
or  above  a  stone  or  metal  Mahadeo."  He  believes  the  serpent 
worship  a  modified  form  of  phallic  worship,  as  shown  by  rude 
carvings,  and  itself  identical  with  the  worship  of  Mahadeo,  or 
Siva,  the  devil  of  India.  He  speaks  of  the  Nagpanchami,  or 
fifth  day  of  the  moon  in  Sawan,  as  a  great  fete,  in  the  city, 
where  unusual  license  is  indulged  in,  and  rough  pictures  of 
snakes  in  all  shapes  and  positions  are  sold  as  valentines.  As 
this  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Siva,  who  is  not  a  devil 
entirely,  they  must  have  some  significance. 

Such  things  show  the  race  still  in  its  infancy;  the  symbolism 
has  not  become  very  complex  yet,  but  the  transference  to  Siva, 
who  has  some  diabolical  qualities,  shows  a  probable  origin  of 
all  devil-worship. 

The  race  has  not  been  young  as  a  whole;  various  parts  have 
advanced  and  progressed  while  their  less  favored  brethren  have 
remained  in  the  early  sa\;age  state.  The  culture  gleaned  by  a 
certain  tribe  has  been  borrowed  by  the  less  civilized  so,  even 
nations  and  dynasties  have  skipped  a  few  of  the  stages.  From 
this  complex  whole  we  can  get  a  few  of  the  hidden  meanings. 

India  offers  a  fair  example  for  such  study.  We  have  seen 
how  it  was  the  early  homo  of  practically  all  our  religions.  Ideas 
worked  out  there  have  been  carried  to  Persia,  Chaldea  and 
Egypt;  and  thence  to  the  early  Hebrews  and  on  down  to  us. 
So  belief  in  Siva  as  an  early  devil,  whose  form  was  the  serpent, 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  first  outcropping  of  a  repressed  wisli 
among  our  Indian  kinsmen. 
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Phallic  worship  was  purely  and  simply  a  fulfilled  wish,  and 
the  guise  of  the  serpent-form  of  the  same  is  easily  seen  as  a 
childhood  social  attempt  to  repress  it. 

Phallic  worship  was  also  directed  to  the  female  principle. 
The  sacred  tree  worship  of  the  Assyrians  points  to  this  phase. 
The  fruit  symbolizing  creation  could  easily  have  been  associated 
with  the  female  sex.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  ancestors  of  the  Devil,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
myth  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  fruit,  as  representing  chil- 
dren, might  have  been  the  result  of  a  symbolism.  The  race 
interpreted  the  results  of  sexual  attraction  for  the  real  attrac- 
tion itself.  This  view  harmonizes  some  early  Biblical  implica- 
tions, which  point  to  the  fact  that  Jehovah  wanted  Adam  and 
Eve  to  be  his  own  pure  race;  that  he  meant  Eve  to  be  only  a 
companion  to  Adam ;  and  the  fall  was  the  fact  that  they  brought 
forth  children  who  married  with  the  daughters  of  the  Elohim, 
as  did  Cain  and  Abel. 

This  same  sexual  desire,  conceived  of  as  creation  and  light, 
was  perhaps  transferred  to  the  sun  as  Typhon  in  Egypt. 
Typhon,  as  the  god  of  the  Semites,  was  worshipped  as  their 
life-giving,  creative  god.  It  was  the  same  identical  principle 
as  is  found  in  earlier  India.  It  was  sex  transferred  to  the  sun. 
When  the  Egyptians  conquered  the  Semites,  Typhon  became  a 
devil.  We  have  seen  already  in  the  earlier  historical  sketch, 
how  the  tribal  wars  created  him.  This  transference  of  worship 
to  the  opposite  was  not  made  in  a  day.  A  god  could  not  be 
diabolized  in  so  short  a  time,  any  more  than  sexual  worship 
could  grow  repulsive.  The  two  ideas  helped  each  other.  When 
he  was  seen  as  an  ex-god,  the  dominant  aversions  to  sexual 
worship  would  be  quickly  aroused  when  such  a  chance  was  seen 
for  their  incorporation  in  Typhon.  He  became  an  ex-god  at 
the  opportune  time,  and  aversions  and  repulsions  to  such  wor- 
ship to  their  god  were  at  once  put  off  on  his  opposite.  The 
sun,  as  life-giver,  was  too  close  to  direct  phallic  ideas  not  to 
become  also  somewhat  tabooed.  The  two  incidents  interpene- 
trate and  cause  each  other.  Sometimes  they  conquered  the  later 
development  and  worshipped  Typhon,  but  the  half-worshipful, 
half-fearful  position  explains  pretty  clearly  their  attitude  of 
mind.  Typhon  was  powerful,  yet  he  must  not  be  worshipped. 
He  fought  with  and  slew  Osiris,  yet  in  the  end  Osiris  would 
conquer.    To  show  conclusively  its  phallic  origin,  Typhon  was 
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early  represented  as  the  sacred  bull  Apis  or  Muevis,  yet  this 
in  itself  may  have  only  been  so  conceived  by  a  part  of  the 
Egyptians ;  it  at  least  is  more  primitive  in  its  form. 

In  Greece  and  surrounding  countries  we  see  a  further  transi- 
tion from  serpent  to  man.  Aristophanes  relates  the  story  of 
the  people  of  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,  who  found  there  a 
people  known  as  the  Ophiogeneis,  or  serpent-brood.  They  were 
believed  to  be  in  close  touch  with  serpents  and  were  said  to  have 
been  conducted  thither  and  changed  into  men. 

Thucydides  mentions  a  people  of  Aetolia  called  Ophionians 
living  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  They  were  described  as  ser- 
pents with  two  legs,— the  Ophite  race.  The  Athenians  were 
styled  Serpentigenae;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  serpent 
once  guarded  the  Acropolis. 

Several  new  symbols  came  in  here,  from  opposition  to  people 
encountering  these  tribes;  wisdom  and  tact  of  the  enemy.  The 
snake  would  fight,  he  was  wise,  these  people  had  these  char- 
acteristics, hence  they  were  serpents. 

The  Greek  religion  is  made  up  of  gods  and  goddesses,  whose 
principal  aspect  seems  to  have  been  sexual  pleasures.  The 
giving  of  the  magic  girdle  to  *  Aphrodite  by  Saturn  shows  its 
probable  connection  also  with  the  serpent.  These  gods  and 
goddesses  resided  on  Mount  Olympus  and  held  sexual  orgies 
that  shock  the  sensibilities  now;  but  it  was  not  so  then.  Their 
gods  and  goddesses  had  to  be  proto-types  of  themselves,  and 
their  ideas  of  nature.  So  the  sexual  side  received  undue  promi- 
nence. At  a  later  date,  sexual  distinctions  were  lost  and  deities 
became  sexless.    Sir  William  Jones  says: 

We  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding,  on  a  close  examination,  that  the 
characters  of  all  pagan  deities,  male  and  female,  melt  into  each  other  and 
at  last  into  one  or  two,  for  it  seems  a  well-founded  opinion  that  the  whole 
crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Greece  and  modern  Barbarians 
means  only  the  Powers  of  Nature,  and  principally  those  of  the  sun, 
expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names." 

If  this  be  true,  as  Ave  have  intimated,  it  is  the  key  to  our 
psychoanalyses  for  the  powers  of  nature  are  easily  condensed 
or  compressed  into  the  one  most  mysterious  and  over-mastering 
power  of  nature,  viz. :  sex ;  and  conversely,  the  various  powers 
of  nature  conld  bo  easily  adduced  and  personified  from  this 
one  power  itself.  That  is,  that  this  great  power  could  be  a 
sufficient  incentive  for  transference  to,  and  speculations  of 
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all  the  others.  In  the  unconscious  mind  of  the  race  the  same 
repressed  wish,  which  in  its  pure  and  original  form  had  become 
distasteful,  longed  to  be  let  into  consciousness,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded when  it  assumed  a  pleasing  and  deceiving  form  in  the 
simulation  of  the  power  of  nature.  Because  this  repressed  wish 
was  unpalatable,  the  harmful  powers  soon  took  the  lead  and  a 
real  devil  was  made.  His  harmful  attributes  were  in  propor- 
tion to  their  stage  of  advancement,  and,  consequently,  their 
concept  of  sexual  worship.  AVhen  once  the  latter  stage  was 
reached,  other  tendencies  aided  and  abetted  his  assuming  worse 
proportions.  The  sexual  origin  was  not  guessed  at  nor  known 
to  them.  It  had  served  its  purpose  in  the  race  development 
and  saved  them  from  themselves.  Its  prominence  will  not  be 
kept  in  view  from  now  on,  except  when  we  come  to  the  modifi- 
cations of  Satan  by  the  barbarous  Teutons,  who  were  then  in 
a  most  primitive  state. 

Transitions  and  Changes. 

Going  back  a  little,  and  approaching  the  same  problem  from 
another  side,  we  see  a  different  evolution  for  Satan.  The  He- 
brews did  not  get  their  devil  from  the  same  sources  as  did  the 
Greeks,  whom  we  have  first  studied.  They  got  their  ideas  from 
Egypt,  Persia  and  Chaldea,  and  show  a  very  different  develop- 
ment as  to  details,  though  practically  the  same  underlying 
causes  are  seen;  only  here  were  they  differently  conceived  by 
an  entirely  different  people. 

The  Egyptian  dragon  resembled  the  fearful  crocodile  that 
inhabited  the  Nile ;  the  lizard  guard  at  the  mouth  of  Hell  is  a 
remnant  of  this  same  psychological  selection  of  the  Egyptian 
mind.  The  Chimaera,  originating  in  countries  where  lions  were 
man's  greatest  enemy,  is  a  lion  whose  tail  has  on  its  end  a 
serpent's  head,— a  mere  vestige  of  borrowed  tradition  from 
early  peoples  whose  greatest  enemy  was  the  serpent.  The 
dragon,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  serpent.  He  is  more  hideous  and  powerful.  In 
Job  XII,  the  Leviathan  figured  there  gives  us  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  him.  He  is  described  as  having  an  awful  form;  his 
face  had  enormous  doors  and  terrible  teeth;  horrible  scales  and 
claws  covered  his  body;  his  breath  was  fire  and  smoke,  which 
kindleth  fire;  his  strength  esteemed  iron  as  straw;  arrows  could 
not  make  him  flee,  and  spears  only  caused  him  to  laugh;  he 
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made  the  deep  to  boil.  Truly  none  on  earth  were  like  him,  and 
who  could  stand  the  sight  of  him,  and  be  not  cast  down?  This 
was  evidently  partly  poetical,  yet  it  means  something.  It  was 
not  Satan;  the  repulsive  ideas  were  slumbering  beneath  the 
surface.  This  was  an  outburst,  but  Satan  was  not  identified 
with  it  yet.  Satan,  as  shown  before,  had  a  different  origin  to 
that  of  most  devils.  He  was  the  servant  of  God,  who  did  the 
wicked  things  for  him;  and  he  became  Satan  only  because  of  a 
changed  opinion  of  God.  He  was  represented  as  possessing 
human  form  from  the  first,  and  was  not  at  all  connected  with 
repressed  wishes  of  the  race  in  his  origin.  Demons  and  the 
other  devils,  Mammon,  Belial,  Azazel,  Beelzebub,  Samael,  and 
Asmodeus  served  as  an  outlet  for  these.  Asmodeus,  as  the  devil 
of  lust,  shows  his  origin  easily. 

As  Satan's  position  became  less  and  less  enviable,  he  took 
on,  as  was  seen,  the  characteristics  of  all  these  .devils,  and  with 
his  new  heritage  reigned  supreme  in  the  early  Christian  ages. 
During  the  Dark  Ages,  he  received  a  new  set  of  attributes  from 
the  barbarous  Teutons.  His  great  beast-like  proportions,  not 
being  comprehensible  to  them,  were  changed  to  fit  the  animals 
they  encountered  and  feared  and  detested  most,  viz. :  the  ox, 
the  goat,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  etc.  Not  being  able  to  find  suitable 
horrible  animals  at  all  times,  they  made  him  take  on  a  mixture 
of  these  repulsive  qualities  they  knew  of.  He  was  made  to 
represent  the  prejudices  of  their  makers.  He  was  black  and 
hairy,  he  had  hoofs  and  horns,  serpents  entwined  him,  and 
ugliness  in  general  and  repulsiveness  were  his  chief  attributes. 
M.  D.  Conway  says:  ''The  shape  of  the  Devil  and  the  combat 
with  him  have  always  been  determined  by  dangers  and  evils 
that  were  actual,  not  such  as  were  archaeological."  He  cites  as 
a  proof  of  this  that  the  devil  of  some  South  African  peoples  is 
called  Muzungu  Maya,  which  means  "wicked  white  man."  This 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  kidnapping  slave  dealers  of  former 
days,  and  explains  why  their  devil  is  white. 

Even  in  India,  Siva  is  ofttimes  represented  as  a  white  devil, 
and  shows  all  too  clearly  the  effects  of  English  rule  there. 

Satan  and,  indeed,  most  devils  have  not  been  represented  as 
ugly  at  first.  There  was  no  conscious  need  of  their  being  so. 
This  would  have  destroyed  their  purpose  to  seduce  and  tempt 
and  lead  astray.  It  is  analogous  to  the  transference  to  the 
opposite  in  psychoanalyses  of  the  individual  when  devils  are 
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believed  or  represented  hideous.  They  were  thought  really 
beautiful,  so  were  painted  ugly  to  make  the  other  fellow  steer 
clear,  and  even  to  make  themselves  believe  they  were  not  at- 
tractive. 

Probably  the  horns  and  hoofs  and  cloven  foot  were  used  to 
represent  Satan  because  they  were  hideous.  Daniel  Defoe  seems 
to  think  they  were  due  to  the  fact  of  deceit.  Early  in  the 
race-history,  animals  were  classed  as  suitable  for  food,— there- 
fore good,  that  had  cloven  feet;  hence  Satan  had  cloven  feet 
to  conceal  his  identity,  at  least  to  make  believe  he  was  good. 
But  underneath  it  all  one  sees  something  of  the  symbolism 
of  sex.  The  animal  most  generally  known  to  these  people  was 
probably  the  goat.  He  is  not  repulsive  as  to  appearance.  His 
shaggy  coat  and  cleanly  manners  are  rather  attractive;  but  he 
is  the  most  lustful  of  all  animals.  The  offensive  odor  of  the 
male  goat  is  at  once  associated  with  his  sexual  proclivities ;  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  take  his  horns  and  hoofs  as  a  symbol  to 
what  such  proclivities  now  mean  to  the  race.  These,  coupled 
with  other  ideas  already  handed  down  to  the  Teutons,  made 
a  pretty  good  devil.  Probably  the  hairy  body  was  so  conceived 
for  Satan  from  such  animals,  although  this  itself  might  have 
been  less  symbolical.  It  perhaps  was  a  more  direct  childish 
symbolism  handed  down  to  them.  There  is  something  back 
of  all  this.  "Why  have  nations  so  diverse  in  every  idea  made 
a  devil  with  hoofs  and  horns?  The  same  underlying  cause 
must  have  influenced  them  all,  and  sex  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable  explanation. 

Leanness  of  devils  is  also  hard  to  account  for,  except  on  this 
same  basis;  they  are  said  to  be  so  thin  as  to  cast  no  shadow, 
and,  no  matter  how  fair  a  devil  may  be  in  front,  he  can  be 
detected  by  the  hollowness  of  his  back.  Doubtless  hunger  and 
scarcity  of  food  aided  this  idea.  Hunger  was  man's  greatest 
enemy  and  his  traditional  enemy  was  Satan,  so  the  two  would 
be  blended.  Man  could  not  get  food  because  the  Devil,  his 
enemy,  took  it.  Prayers  were  offered  to  these  demons  to  let 
food  alone.  The  saying  of  grace  at  dinner  is  probably  a  rem- 
nant of  this.  But  back  of  all  these  secondary  causes  the  germ 
of  the  ideals  existed.  The  ill-health  of  prostitutes  and  sexual 
perverts  was  seen,  and  the  symbolism  was  only  carried  out  in 
their  idea  of  Satan. 

As  man  became  more  civilized,  as  his  intellectual  field  broad- 
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ened  and  gave  him  more  things  to  ponder  over,  naturally  these 
earlier  ideas  would  be  lessened  in  sphere  and  influence.  So 
we  have  a  corresponding  decrease  in  Satan's  size,  as  shown 
in  representations  of  fairies,  bogies,  elves,  pigmies,  dwarfs,  etc. 
The  great  serpent,  which  once  encircled  the  world  to  the  mind 
of  our  northern  ancestors,  became  the  tiniest  of  serpents,  and 
the  large  beast-like  proportions  in  general  were  toned  down 
to  represent  a  more  comprehensible  Devil  to  a  more  mature  race. 

Other  Causes  and  Aids. 

Opposition  to  man  and  God  has  been  very  conducive  to  the 
creation  and  power  of  the  devil;  and  its  psychoanalytic  equiva- 
lent is  not  difficult  to  see.  Just  as  the  child  is  unreasonably 
selfish,  desiring  the  things  that  give  it  pleasure,  at  any  cost, 
so  the  race  has  longed  for  more  mastery  and  freedom.  The 
child  found  his  first  enemy  to  be  his  father,  who  was  his  rival 
for  his  mother 's  love ;  the  race  has  found  them  in  the  multitude 
of  difficulties  that  encountered  its  progress.  It  is  true  the 
analogy  is  not  complete,  for  the  child  that  finds  his  father  a 
rival  and  an  enemy  in  childhood  is  generally  more  solicitous 
for  his  welfare  in  mature  years,  but  who  knows  that  the  race 
is  not  still  in  its  childhood  in  many  respects?  It  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  far  past  the  adolescent  stage,  and,  being  so  complex 
still,  has  many  childish  ideals.  We  can  even  now  though  see 
the  same  solicitous  tendency  in  the  race.  We  realize  that 
opposition  is  not  so  bad,  that  it  fosters  interest  and  work; 
that  barriers  must  be  found  and  overcome.  We  court  opposi- 
tion in  a  way.  Such  things  to  the  savage  were  never  seen  in 
this  light.  Things  that  opposed  him  were  hated,  and  were 
fought  and  overcome  in  this  attitude  of  mind. 

Opposition,  as  a  cause  of  certain  devil  attributes  and  char- 
acteristics, cannot  be  said  to  rest  entirely  on  repressed  sexual 
ideas,  any  more  than  can  his  physical  appearance  be  entirely 
accounted  for  by  same.    Freud  says: 

It  is  true  that  in  another  series  of  cases  psychoanalyses  at  first  traces 
the  symptoms  back  not  to  the  sexual,  but  to  banal  traumatic  experiences" 
*  *  *  "But  we  must  consider  these  mighty  wishes  of  childhood  very 
generally  as  sexual  in  nature."  (Am.  Jour,  of  Psychol,  1910.  Vol.  21, 
p.  207.) 

Any  repressed  wish  tends  to  show  itself  in  this  substitution 
and  sex  as  the  prime  motive  can  generally  be  seen,  but  opposi- 
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tion  in  itself  to  any  racial  want  seems  to  have  been  most  powerful 
here.  When  the  individual  want  conflicted  with  the  tribe  or 
society  that  want  had  to  be  suppressed.  As  Professor  Jevons 
has  shown  in  his  Idea  of  God,  the  fetish-individual-god  had  to 
give  way  to  the  tribal  god,  when  their  interests  conflicted.  These 
individuals'  wants  would  not  be  eliminated  but  suppressed,  and 
would  seize  on  any  opposition  to  give  themselves  an  outlet,  and 
enemies  in  general  would  be  made  up  of  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
vidual concepts  of  evil  things,  which  in  turn  were  caused  by 
being  unable  to  realize  their  childlike  wishes. 

As  man  emerged  from  barbarism,  the  common  good  w^as 
more  to  be  desired  than  individual  welfare;  but  human  nature 
is  so  constituted  that  selfish  pleasure  and  individual  good  are 
ever  making  their  demands.  As  this  ideal  social  condition  grew, 
man  thought  of  this  selfish  desire  as  a  shadow  ever  darkening 
his  view  ahead.  These  ideals  restricted  his  individual  liberty, 
and  the  brighter  that  social  light  the  darker  loomed  this  shadow. 

This  opposition  has  usually  been  found  at  first  in  natural 
barriers  and  treacheries.  The  savage  sought  his  food,  nature 
seemed  to  thwart  him.  He  saw  a  devil  behind  the  lightning 
that  destroyed  his  home ;  a  devil  brought  the  invaders  who  stole 
his  wife;  a  demon  caused  the  disease  that  carried  off  his  child. 
They  were  against  him  and  must  be  devils.  They  easily  fitted 
his  notion  of  evil,  and  soon  came  to  be  the  same  malignant  per- 
sonage. Fear,  dreams,  and  a  lively  imagination  aided  him  very 
largely.  Some  one  has  said,  "Man's  first  conflict  was  with 
his  own  quailing  heart.  His  own  cowardice  was  the  devil,  and 
his  fear  this  evil  one's  power."  A  grotesque  shape  in  the  moon- 
light suggested  an  enemy;  the  cat's  eyes  in  the  distance  became 
as  large  as  saucers.    Ingersoll  has  aptly  expressed  it  thus: 

'  *  A  man  walking  in  the  woods  at  night — just  a  glimmering  of  the  moon — 
everything  uncertain  and  shadowy — sees  a  monstrous  form.  One  arm  is 
raised.  His  blood  grows  cold,  his  hair  lifts.  In  the  gloom  he  sees  the  eyes 
of  the  ogre,  eyes  that  flame  with  malice.  He  feels  that  something  is 
approaching  and  runs,  afraid  to  look  back,  until  he  falls  exhausted  at  his 
door  to  tell  the  story.''  (25,  p.  10.) 

Of  course,  his  children  and  grandchildren  believe  their  father 
actually  saw  a  devil  for  he  was  never  known  to  lie. 

This  fear  of  the  night  w^as  caused  by  the  dangers  of  dark- 
ness; an  enemy  could  more  easily  approach  and  the  attacked 
would  be  at  a  greater  disadvantage.  Most  animals  of  prey 
prowl  around  at  night.    Man,  tired  out  from  the  toil*  of  th« 
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day,  would  be  weaker  then,  and  especially,  if  aroused  suddenly 
from  his  slumbers,  when  his  mental  powers  were  scarcely  awake. 
Enemies,  fancied  and  real,  were  magnified  thus,  and  even  the 
breaking  of  a  twig  became  the  footfall  of  a  powerful  giant. 

One  slight  likeness  to  a  fancied  enemy  started  the  train  of 
thought  and  the  real  picture  stood  out  as  a  whole  in  conscious- 
ness, just  as  we  think  we  see  a  friend  on  the  street,  when  it 
is  only  a  stranger  whose  nose  resembles  that  of  our  friend.  We 
look  again,  and  see  our  mistake,  for  the  stranger  is  so  un- 
familiar and  unlike  our  friend  we  wonder  how  we  could  have 
mistaken  him  for  such.  The  savage  looked  again,  and,  not 
seeing  his  antagonist,  imagined  he  had  miraculously  disappeared, 
which  added  to  his  belief  in  his  diabolical  origin.  Such  fantasies 
were  real  to  him.  The  dreams  he  dreamed  were  not  only  true 
while  they  lasted,  but  ever  afterward.  They  were  real  visita- 
tions of  corporeal  bodies,  that  kept  in  touch  with  their  departed 
dead,  hence  these  visitations  were  interpreted  as  mystical  and 
prophetic,  instead  of  an  index  to  childhood  wishes,  as  they  are 
now  believed  to  be.  They  were  more  often  bad  than  good,  be- 
cause childish  wishes  were  not  in  accordance  with  mature  ideals, 
so  have  been  a  powerful  factor-  in  the  creation  of  devils. 

Ignorance  of  science  and  law,  among  uncivilized  peoples,  has 
been  another  factor  in  devil  belief.  When  their  village  was 
the  center  of  the  world,  as  each  one  appeared  to  be,  they  peo- 
pled the  region  beyond  the  distant  horizon  with  horrible  mon- 
sters and  men-devouring  giants.  They  had  not  learned  the 
simplicity  of  nature  in  that  unknown  lands  were  similar  to 
their  own. 

Distance  always  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  so  the  western 
world,  especially,  where  the  sun  sank  each  evening,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  worse  than  their  own.  Even  in  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  poor  sailors  were  bidden  adieu,  as  if  they  were  going 
directly  into  the  jaws  of  these  terrible  sea-monsters. 

Shadows  and  noises  were  no  less  real.  Milton  expresses  their 
reality  thus: 

''An(!  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  naiiiea, 
Oil  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses." 

These  people  had  their  unsolvinl  problems,  and  mysteries  just 
as  we;  they  explained  them  in  a  different  and  more  childish  way. 
When  they  saw  a  will  at  work,  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
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they  naturally  supposed  it  would  hurt  them.  Conway  shows 
how  these  deceptions  and  mimicries  were  often  harmful,  as  the 
mirage  which  caused  the  traveller  to  grow  careless  with  his 
drinking  water  when  he  saw  so  much  ahead,  only  to  recede 
as  he  approached,  and  so  on  to  a  death  by  thirst. 

Man  saw  he  had  a  companion  who  walked  with  him  in  the 
sunlight.  He  would  commune  with  this  other  self  and  take 
the  shadow  for  the  substance.  Seeing  his  brother  asleep,  he 
said  the  other  spirit  (breath)  was  ruling  him.  This  belief 
was  strengthened  when  his  brother  awoke  to  tell  of  his  visit 
to  other  places,  and  of  his  encounters  there.  He  knew  it  must 
have  been  the  other  self,  because  his  brother's  real  self  had  not 
stirred.  They  reasoned  that  the  other  self  must  be  like  the 
visible  self,  and  if  a  bad  man  died  his  ghost  would  be  shunned 
and  feared.  "What  the  man  was  in  life  so  his  spirit  must  be 
after  death."    (23,  p.  51.) 

In  animism  the  savage  saw  a  spirit  at  work  in  everything 
around  him.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  Anthro- 
pology, said  that  Spencer's  idea  that  belief  in  immortality  arose 
from  dreams  and  death  could  not  have  been  universally  true 
at  the  beginning;  these  abnormal  phenomena  must  have  come 
later, — the  common  things  in  primitive  life  were  the  real  orig- 
inators; besides,  it  is  impossible  to  class  all  primitive  religions 
in  one  category.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  that,  when 
once  the  germ  of  an  idea  of  an  evil  spirit  has  been  developed 
other  causes  and  very  dissimilar  phenomena  aid  its  completion. 
To  be  sure,  some  are  primary,  and  some  secondary;  and  the 
present  and  traditional  ideas  are  woven  into  one  complex  fabric, 
differently  conceived  by  different  peoples,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a 
similar  devil.  When  once  one  devil  is  imagined,  others  help  him 
out,  which  have  no  foundation  but  the  unbridled  imagination. 
Some  are  brought  in  by  the  adopted  sons  of  another  tribe  or 
traders,  and  incorporated  with  their  own.  Do  we  wonder  at 
his  great  power  and  knowledge? 

One  can  see  how  this  same  great  devil  would  be  an  enemy 
of  their  god.  He  was  their  enemy  and  thwarted  their  plans. 
Their  god  was  their  ally  who  aided  them  in  all  things,  even 
their  wars  of  extermination.  The  struggle  between  tribes  being 
incited  by  their  respective  gods,  the  god  of  one  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  devil  of  the  other.  The  one,  whose  tribe  was 
vanquished,  would  become  a  permanent  devil  because  of  lack 
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of  support.  The  conquerors  ruled  and  even  incorporated  the 
conquered  many  times  into  their  own  tribes,  either  as  slaves  or 
brethren.  The  god  of  the  conquered  tribe  would  be  less  and 
less  thought  of  as  a  god  even  by  his  own  people,  because  he 
had  failed  them  when  in  need.  Seeing  the  worship  of  the 
victorious  god,  and  hearing  their  own  god  mocked,  etc.,  would 
cause  even  the  conquered  to  think  in  time  he  was  a  devil. 
Diabolized  or  ex-gods  have  created  a  devil  for  many  peoples, 
and  strengthened  existing  devils  for  others,  either  by  being 
made  to  embody  their  evils  or  by  transfixing  their  ovm  to 
already  existing  devils.  We  see  a  remnant  of  this  yet.  Priests 
and  clergy,  not  wishing  to  create  or  foster  scepticism,  termed 
other  gods  devils,  instead  of  denying  their  existence.  They  had 
to  call  them  such,  to  make  them  their  own  God's  enemy. 

The  Devil  reached  a  higher  state,  when  he  became  God's 
enemy,  just  as  he  had  when  he  became  the  enemy  of  the  tribe, 
instead  of  the  individual. 

Things  that  opposed  their  plans  would  be  attributed  to  the 
Devil.  For  instance,  the  "Devil's  bridges,"  so  commonly 
believed  in  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  were  due  to  the 
actual  danger  the  crusaders  encountered  in  their  journeys  to 
the  Holy  Land.  They  had  to  cross  various  streams  and  the 
falling  rocks  caused  by  melting  snow  and  avalanches  were  at- 
tributed directly  to  his  agency  as  God's  enemy. 

When  the  Devil  reached  this  state  of  being  God's  enemy, 
naturally  he  became  Aviser.  He  had  to  cope  with  divine  intel- 
ligence and  power,  and  to  match  his  strength  and  cunning  Avith 
God's.  He  learned  to  give  present  rewards  to  gain  remoter 
ends;  he  became  God's  ape  to  mimic  him,  so  as  to  appear  good 
to  the  unsophisticated.  Goethe  represents  Mephistopheles  as 
teaching  Faust's  class  and  dwelling  on  the  goodness  of  ortho- 
doxy. Heretics  were  believed  to  go  to  the  stake  fearlessly  and 
joyfully,  because  they  were  aided  by  the  Devil.  He  protected 
tlieir  bodies  from  the  flames,  to  serve  as  an  example,  only  to 
torment  thorn  in  a  place  where  they  could  not  be  seen  nor  heard 
by  men. 

To  show  his  apo-liko  characteristics,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  Trinitarian  conceptions  of  him.  Didron  (in  his  3fanu€l 
d'Iconographie  chrcticnnc,  Iconograph  H,  p.  23)  shows  the 
French  idea  of  the  trinity  of  devil,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Dante's  Satan  was  three-faced.  Eusebius  called  the  Devil 
''Three-headed  Beelzebub." 

The  sacrifices,  homage,  etc.,  paid  to  their  god  marked  this 
fear  in  their  hearts;  the  instinctive  cry  for  help,  the  prayer 
to  be  delivered  from  Hell,  superstitious  practices,  belief  in 
signs  and  omens  show  their  recognition  of  the  Devil's  sway. 
When  they  had  done  their  uttermost  to  combat  him,  they  would 
ask  aid  of  their  God.  They  believed  they  must  help ;  they  re- 
frained from  doing  those  things  that  would  antagonize  his 
Satanic  majesty.  No  one  would  tempt  fate  by  continuing  a 
journey,  if  a  black  cat  crossed  his  pathway.  No  one  would 
look  at  a  new  moon  through  the  branches  of  a  tree.  All  these 
omens,  which  were  termed  bad  luck  originated  because  of  the 
Devil's  power.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  out  their  origin 
here,  but  simply  to  refer  to  them. 

Many  times  it  seems  as  if  the  greater  part  of  many  religious 
ceremonies  was  a  propitiation  to  these  diabolical  powers,  but 
one  can  see  underneath  the  surface  this  was  really  secondary. 
Men  saw  that  good  things  came  slowly,  but  that  evils  were 
found  easily,  and  everywhere.  The  evil  things,  being  powerful, 
were  more  noticeable,  and  had  to  be  thought  of  quite  a  little. 
Sacrifices  paid  to  gods  show  this  same  propitiation,  only  it  is 
given  to  God  instead  of  the  Devil.  It  was  really  to  avert  some 
evil.  One  could  hardly  see  how  a  sacrifice  could  be  offered  to 
a  purely  benevolent  deity.  The  flattering  names  and  attributes 
given  their  gods  show  the  fear  and  awe  in  which  they  were  held. 
This  was  an  unconscious  worship  of  Satan,  in  so  far  as  they 
feared  God.    They  would  not  have  feared  a  loving  Father. 

With  all  his  power,  Satan  was  subordinate  to  God,  When 
sickness  came,  it  was  because  the  good  power  held  aloof  and 
permitted  the  evil  ones  to  hold  sway.  They  believed  that  by 
some  act  of  their  own  they  had  caused  God  to  permit  such, 
but  that  he  could  expel  the  demon  if  he  would;  prayer  then 
would  be  an  asking  for  continued  oversight,  and,  as  such,  was 
not  really  fear  but  reverence  for  His  power. 

When  a  devil  held  such  sway  as  did  Satan  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  devil-bargains  must  needs  have  been  a  result.  Men 
imagined  their  souls  were  a  choice  bit  of  merchandise,  which 
the  devil  was  ahvays  ready  to  buy.  Even  church  officials  be- 
lieved such  bargains  could  be  made,  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  them.   They  were  so  stern  in  their  rule,  so  exclusive 
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in  their  teaching,  that  poor,  ignorant  peasants,  rather  than 
endure  the  church's  severe  and  unrelenting  rule,  sold  them- 
selves, as  they  imagined,  to  Satan.  When  once  outside  of  the 
pale  of  the  church,  new  pleasures,  which  had  been  forbidden 
them  before,  were  now  theirs.  They  argued  that  these  must 
be  of  the  Devil,  because  the  world  ruled  by  the  church  believed 
it;  people  shunned  them,  and  they  actually  believed  they  were 
controlled  by  the  Devil. 

Present  pleasures  are  so  much  more  enticing  to  most  men 
than  later  good  that  many,  seeing  the  earthly  pleasures  enjoyed 
by  their  more  favored  brethren,  would  be  ready  to  sell  their 
soul  too,  if  the  results  were  not  any  more  visibly  felt  than  those 
they  saw.  To  be  sure,  they  believed  Satan  would  demand  their 
soul  in  the  end,  but  that  was  afar  off  and  did  not  weigh  against 
the  pleasures  of  the  gay  and  beautiful  world.  Some  imagined 
Heaven  to  be  as  stern  and  unrelenting  as  the  church,  so  Hell 
might  be  better  after  all.  When  such  a  harmless  thing  as 
music  was  tabooed  as  the  Devil's  enchantment,  one  does  not 
wonder  at  such  bargains. 

Even  the  legitimate  acquiring  of  money  was  considered 
sinful,  and  the  Jews,  who  were  really  more  industrious  and 
economical,  were  pointed  out  as  aided  by  Satan  in  their 
prosperity. 

A  Possible  and  an  Actual  Devil. 

A  modern  Devil,  to  embrace  the  most  general  conceptions  of 
his  principal  attributes,  would  possess  great  power  and  knowl- 
edge. He  could  tempt  men  to  sin,  and  then  have  power  to 
punish  them  because  they  sinned.  He  would  control  our 
thoughts,  making  us  think  bad  things,  when  we  would  think 
of  pure  and  holy  things.  Not  only  in  the  mental  realm  would 
he  hold  sway,  but  would  bring  us  all  physical  pains  and  mis- 
haps that  humankind  is  heir  to.  He  would  be  behind  the 
storm  that  destroys  our  homes;  he  would  bring  the  disease  that 
afflicts  our  bodies  and  carries  oiY  our  loved  ones.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  ho  would  be  able,  in  opposition  to  an  all-wise, 
omnipotent  Father,  to  torment  our  souls  in  an  eternal  hell  if 
wc  disobey,  in  th(^  least,  the  commandments  God  has  given  us, 
and  die  with  our  sins  unpardoned,— -sins  not  necessarily  bad, 
but  like  those  of  Dives,  whose  only  condemnation  was  that  he 
was  rich. 
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He  would  possess  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  that 
we  lacked;  people  who  searched  for  nature's  hidden  secrets 
would  still  be  meddling  with  diabolical  things,  as  when  medi- 
cine was  first  suggested  as  an  aid  to  prayer.  These  things,  if 
efficient,  were  God's  secrets,  and  meant  to  remain  so,  or  they 
would  have  been  revealed  in  His  word.  The  Devil,  as  God's 
opposer,  would  always  be  glad  to  give  them  out. 

Goethe's  Mephistopheles  is  an  embodiment  of  this  idea  in 
literature.  He  desires  to  gain  poor  Faust's  soul,  and,  to  do  so, 
gives  him  all  knowledge  and  power  resulting  therefrom.  Cal- 
deron's  Devil  in  the  great  Spanish  drama.  El  Magico  Prodigioso, 
refers  to  this  phase  of  life.  El  Demonio  is  an  example  of  a 
cultural  and  refined  Spanish  scholar.  Politeness  and  courtesy 
are  his  graceful  accomplishments.  He  is  modest  and  unassum- 
ing as  to  his  acquirements.  When  anyone  asked  him,  if  he 
had  studied  much,  he  replied,  ''No,  but  I  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge not  to  be  deemed  ignorant."  The  desire  of  knowledge 
and  power  are  here  shown  as  secondary  to  the  gaining  of  the 
women  he  loved.  Cifrano  gave  his  soul  to  learn  how  to  win 
the  heart  of  Justina. 

These  masterpieces  could  never  have  been  written  had  not 
such  ideas  been  current  in  their  time.  They  appealed  to  the 
people  because  they  had  something  in  common.  Now  we  read 
them  for  their  literary  value  only. 

The  Devil  should  be  our  opposer,  whom  we  must  fight  with 
at  all  times.  He  tries  to  show  us  that  black  looks  white,  and 
that,  apparently,  evil  things  are  really  good.  We  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  his  wiles  and  subtleties.  He  begins  by  sug- 
gesting apparently  harmless  things,  as  taking  a  social  glass  at 
a  banquet,  only  to  lead  us  on  by  degrees  until  we  are  drunkards 
beyond  recall.  He  is  the  ever  present  tempter  to  do  those 
things  which  will  harm  us  in  the  end,  actually  suggesting  them 
to  our  bodily  senses.  He  would  give  us  some  material  pros- 
perity, only  to  mock  our  conscience-stricken  souls  later,  as  when 
we  are  tempted  by  him  to  cheat  our  neighbor  in  some  trade. 

In  the  same  vague  way,  he  would  be  God's  opposer  as  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  trying  to  undo  all  good  and  happiness 
in  general.  According  to  some,  he  has  actually  been  a  pretty 
able  rival  for  the  Almighty.  He  is  seen  as  Prince  of  the  world, 
with  its  inhabitants  in  his  grasp.  It  is  most  generally  believed 
(if  he  is  believed  in  at  all)  that  in  the  end  he  will  gain  the 
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majority  of  souls.  The  oft-repeated  quotation  used  by  the 
clergy  to  exhort  to  be  good  shows  this:  ''Enter  ye  in  at  the 
strait  gate,  for  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat. ' ' 
Matthew  VII.  13. 

This  has  been  believed  by  them  to  refer  to  the  actual  road 
to  hell. 

These  three  characteristics  noted  above;  power,  knowledge 
and  opposition  to  God  and  man,  I  should  call  his  primary  and 
fundamental  traits.  There  are  many  secondary  traits  also 
attributed  to  him,  such  as  lying,  selfishness,  miserliness,  drunk- 
enness, sexuality,  etc.  The  connection  is  not  always  seen  by 
those  who  attribute  these  things  to  him,  and  many  times  they 
contradict  his  primary  qualities.  Many  believe  he  really  pos- 
sesses these  traits,  but  does  not  mean  to  expose  them,  because 
a  tempter  and  an  opposer  would  have  to  be  wiser  than  that. 
He  could  not  gain  many  souls,  if  he  showed  himself  in  such 
detestable  ways.  The  drunkard  in  the  gutter,  the  miserly  man, 
the  liar,  the  prostitute,  as  seen  by  the  individual,  would  not  be 
tempting  to  imitate  to  say  the  least;  while  power,  knowledge 
and  opposition  have  attractions  in  themselves.  Some  of  these 
secondary  qualities  have  been  explained  to  make  him  appear 
as  bad  as  possible.  Popular  belief  has  done  some  psychoanalyz- 
ing in  telling  why  Satan  is  a  liar.  He  wanted  to  cover  sins 
and  iniquity,  to  conceal  his  badness,  so  as  to  flourish  rankly. 
He  represented  the  enemy  of  truth  and  light,  and  would,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  the  embodiment  of  lies.  Yet, 
according  to  their  own  argument  and  reasoning  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  show  his  lying  proclivities,  he  did  actually  outwit  them, 
for  they  accepted  his  word  as  law,  they  never  actually  caught 
him  in  a  lie.  From  the  time  he  told  Eve  the  truth  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  no  direct  lie  is  recorded  against  him.  He  has 
always  kept  his  promises  to  the  letter.  The  Devil -contracts 
(which  represent  the  common  consciousness)  show  that  his 
mere  word  was  accepted  as  law  while  he  made  man  sign  with 
his  own  blood.  In  all  these  he  was  more  faithful  than  man. 
This  is  why  I  say  lying  is  secondary,  while  really  truth  was 
his  attribute,  repressed  yet  outcropping  at  times,  because  Satan 
must  not  have  good  qualities.  The  cause  of  this  unwilling 
and  unrecognized  attribute  of  truth  was  doubtless  dne  to  the 
fact  that  he  could  be  relied  upon  if  truthful.    He  had  more 
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prestige  when  they  knew  he  would  do  as  he  promised.  They 
were  sure  of  Hell,  if  they  followed  him.  It  added  to  his  diabol- 
ical qualities,  for  it  appealed  to  their  reason,  and  made  him 
more  powerful. 

In  a  somewhat  different  way,  sexuality  as  a  Devil-attribute 
has  been  secondarily  adduced.  Early  peoples  have  considered 
sex  as  a  pure  and  holy  thing  when  rightly  used,  but  then,  as 
now,  its  use  was  abused,  and  it  became  tabooed.  This  abuse 
is  the  cause  of  its  being  a  delicate  subject  to  handle  now  in 
polite  and  refined  society.  It  need  never  have  been  so  otherwise. 
When  its  abuse  was  recognized  and  marriage  laws  instituted, 
violations  of  these  were  put  off  on  Satan,  as  agent,  instead  of 
men  and  women.  Man  connected  Satan  with  woman  here, 
because  she  unconsciously  tempted  him.  Her  charms  and  powers 
could  not  be  resisted,  and  her  spell  upon  men  was  often  his 
greatest  evil.  It  is  true  she  did  not  always  mean  to  tempt 
him  thus,  but  it  is  a  feminine  characteristic  to  play  with  fire 
and  then  get  singed.  Man  could  not  say  she  was  a  devil,  but 
the  inference  has  been  expressed  in  various  ways.  From  the 
Old  Testament  legends,  one  sees  woman's  powers  over  the  good 
and  powerful  rulers,  as  for  instance,  David  and  Solomon,  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  Jezebel,  Salome,  have  been  regarded  as  she  scape- 
goats. Cleopatra  probably  influenced  the  Roman  Empire  more 
than  any  actual  ruler.  In  all  ages  and  lands,  men  have  con- 
sidered woman  their  inferior,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
shake  off  her  influence  and  power.  One  can  easily  see  how  she 
was  associated  with  evil  powders,  for,  until  recently,  her  rule 
and  sway  have  been  limited  largely  to  her  sexual  qualities. 
When  man  saw  she  conquered  by  subtlety,  even  though  she  was 
a  weakling  and  their  slave,  and,  more  often  than  not,  that  her 
influence  in  the  use  of  these  powers  was  bad,  he  would  call 
her  a  devil,  and  make  sex  a  devil-attribute. 

Certainly,  no  one  sees  in  the  modern  Devil  all  these  char- 
acteristics; but  such  he  would  have,  were  a  synthesis  made  of 
all  his  actual  and  inherited  qualities.  The  actual  Devil  has 
been  so  restricted,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  unthinking, 
that  the  same  mediaeval  Satan  is  scarcely  recognized.  The 
minute  germ  has  taken  his  place  as  the  agent  of  disease ;  hysteria 
has  been  quite  suf!icient  to  explain  demon  possessions  that  were 
once  attributed  to  him;  and,  even  in  actual  insanity,  patients 
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are  sent  to  the  insane  hospitals  to  be  treated  for  brain-lesions 
rather  than  the  grip  of  the  Devil. 

We  still  have  the  ambition  to  know  and  do,  but  this  is  not 
considered  to  be  of  the  Devil  any  more.  It  could  be  at  most 
only  so  when  directed  to  personal  and  selfish  ends,  a  furtherance 
of  which  would  hinder  the  progress  of  the  race  for  the  gain 
of  the  individual.  This  is  truly  of  the  Devil,  but  not  in  its 
former  sense.  We  still  call  what  opposes  us  the  Devil.  This 
is  a  sufficient  Devil  for  us,  and  as  such  one  we  must  fight  and 
conquer,  if  we  would  enjoy  real  salvation. 

Good  Qualities  op  the  Devil. 

**Bad  as  he  is,  the  Devil  may  be  abused, 
Be  falsely  charged,  and  causelessly  accused, 
When  men,  unwilling  to  be  blamed  alone. 
Shift  off  their  crimes  on  him,  which  are  their  own," 

This  quotation  forms  a  good  introduction  to  our  chapter  on 
the  value  of  Satan.  He  has  not  been  wholly  bad,  but  has  filled 
his  place  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  well.  He  has  always  been 
willing  to  bear  our  infirmities,  when  we  wanted  to  rid  our  con- 
science of  them.  Many  a  poor  sinner  (and  I  do  not  imply  any 
sarcasm  here)  has  been  eased  by  believing  Satan  caused  him 
to  do  wrong.  His  heart  was  lightened,  and  his  pathway  made 
easier.  Undoubtedly  Satan  has  thus  caused  much  indirect  hap- 
piness. Worry  and  remorse,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
destructive  to  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  have  been  shifted 
off  on  him,  and  human  hearts  made  freer  and  lighter  by  so 
doing. 

This  transference  of  our  badness  to  Satan  is,  however,  only 
a  minor  point  of  his  value  to  the  race.  Opposition  to  self  and 
God  has  made  him  an  unreckonable  factor  in  our  progress. 
Opposition  in  any  form  has  always  been  an  incentive  in  bring- 
ing out  the  best  in  man. 

C.  C.  Everett  believes  the  Devil  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
the  uplift  of  morality,  that  this  personification  of  Evil  has 
caused  a  more  profound  recognition  of  sin.  He  says  men  have 
been  comparatively  innocent  before  they  invented  a  devil,  and 
his  origin  can  always  be  traced  to  some  disobedience  of  their 
part,  which,  being  objectified,  added  an  incentive  to  its  conquest. 

To  have  an  enemy  to  deal  with,  makes  a  man  stronger,  so  an 
enemy  of  morals  would  make  men  better. 
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The  man  who  has  not  encountered  difficulties  is  not  generally 
strong.  He  has  not  acquired  the  combatting  instinct  which  has 
been  so  helpful  to  the  survivors  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Opposition  by  rivals  made  the  Athenian  youth  excel  in  oratory. 
It  brought  out  the  military  genius  of  our  great  heroes,  and, 
in  general,  has  aroused  the  otherwise  dormant  traits  of  our 
inner  selves.  Perhaps  it  has  helped  more  in  a  social  than  an 
individual  way.  Opposition  to  a  tribe,  clan,  community,  or 
state,  causes  concentrated  effort  among  even  discordant  mem- 
bers, as  during  the  Civil  War  the  contestants  of  inherited  feuds 
in  Kentucky  laid  aside  their  differences  to  fight,  as  brethren, 
the  hated  ''Yankees;"  and,  even  though  they  failed,  this  bond 
of  sympathy  and  common  cause  was  not  lost,  and  many  were 
the  feuds  settled  in  this  manner.  Just  so  with  regard  to  the 
devil.  In  olden  times,  when  he  was  considered  so  powerful, 
union  and  strength  were  created  by  opposing  him. 

In  another  realm,  he  has  been  very  useful  too.  He  has  always 
been  very  democratic  and  independent.  Milton  embodied  this 
in  his  immortal  epic  and  actually  made  him  a  hero  who  believed 
it  "better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven,"  though  in 
torment.  He  has  often  defended  the  peasant  from  the  over- 
exacting  noble,  giving  justice  as  was  deemed  necessary,  and 
never  failing  in  its  exactness. 

He  has  not  always  been  a  bad  fellow  to  oppressed  people. 
He  was  conceived  by  them  in  opposition  to  priestly  power  and 
austere  deities.  They  believed  the  priests  were  right,  yet  they 
secretly  cherished  their  ideal  attribute  of  justice.  Carus  says  that 
monarchical  Europe  has  generally  characterized  the  Devil  as  the 
rebel  in  the  universe,  and  that,  in  a  sense,  he  has  been,  but 
generally  these  revolutions  have  been  for  good. 

Satan  has  done  great  service  to  science;  from  the  time  he 
told  Eve  that  she  would  become  wise,  if  she  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit,  until  the  present  time,  there  have  been  many  to  whom 
"forbidden  fruit  is  sweet."  Men  have  dared  to  do  the  for- 
bidden, and  many  times  only  because  of  the  dare.  "Thou  shalt 
not"  oftentimes  bears  with  it  the  implication  that  the  thing 
would  be  good  if  we  did  it.  This  is  almost  the  same  as  oppo- 
sition, earlier  discussed,  but  I  wish  to  apply  it  here  to  priestly 
authority,  and  clerical  mandates.  Within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  many  harmless  studies  have  been  forbidden.  The 
science  of  the  Bible,  supplemented  by  Aristotle,  to  the  Schola*- 
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tics  was  supreme,  and  those  who  dift'ered  were  aided  by  the 
Devil  and  forced  to  recant  or  die.  This  left  them  in  the  mood 
of  Galileo,  who  kept  a  mental  reservation,  when  forced  to  say 
the  sun  did  move.  Such  opposition  would  cause  a  search  for 
more  conclusive  proofs,  and,  as  time  passed,  a  belief  in  these. 
These  Heaven-defying  Ajaxes  of  Christendom,  ostracized  by  the 
world,  had  to  labor  and  Yvork  harder  to  defend  their  beliefs 
among  so  sceptical  a  people. 

People  in  general  have  vaguely  realized  that  the  Devil  is  not 
all  bad.  Expressions  like  Poor  Devil,  Le  Bon  Diahle,  etc.,  show 
this.  They  have  pity  for  the  great  giant-like  creature,  who 
is  somewhat  stupid  in  his  bargains.  He  gets  cheated  many  times, 
and  it  is  all  right  for  the  best  Christian  to  cheat  him.  Yet  he 
is  always  faithful  on  his  side,  only  giving  his  due  part.  His 
word  is  law  in  his  bargains,  but  Christians  have  to  sign 
their  compacts  with  him  in  their  own  blood.  Naturally,  we 
would  pity  such  a  good,  easy  fellow.  This  same  pity,  in  a  less 
serious  way,  is  expressed  by  our  smile  when  his  name  is  men- 
tioned. It  is  rather  the  pity  of  stupidity.  We  realize  we  have 
gained  at  his  expense.  He  has  not  been  deposed,  nor  seriously 
injured,  but  we,  in  general,  have  got  the  best  of  the  outcome. 
He  was  the  perpetuator  of  the  theater,  until  it  became  such 
a  factor  for  good  and  enlightenment,  then  he  was  driven  out. 
In  the  same  way,  he  has  preserved  many  things  for  our  benefit, 
keeping  them  as  his,  while  we  thought  them  bad,  only  to  give 
them  willingly  to  us,  when  we  were  wise  enough  to  appreciate 
them. 

Defoe,  in  the  Political  History  of  the  Devil,  shows  us  how 
badly  we  treat  him,  and  how  little  we  appreciate  his  service. 
Defoe  says  it  was  bad  that  the  Devil  stirred  up  Christians  to 
go  to  Jerusalem,  then  deserted  them  there,  leaving  the  bodies 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thousand  Christians  as  a  trophy 
of  his  work.  Of  course,  the  Crusades  were  the  work  of  God, 
until  they  failed,  then  the  poor  Devil  got  it. 

Bad  Effects  of  the  Devil. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Devil  as  taught  has  done  irreparable 
harm.  He  does  not  mean  to  us  now  what  he  meant  in  former 
years.  We  can  smile  at  his  pranks  and  laugh  over  his  discom- 
fitures, but  to  our  ancestors  he  was  anything  else  but  a  laugh- 
able subject.    This  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
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He  controlled  men's  thoughts  and  deeds,  not  only  of  higher 
religious  thoughts  and  metaphysical  speculation,  but  in  the 
minutest  details  of  everyday  life.  He  was  their  accuser  and 
spy.  He  tempted  them  to  think  and  do  bad  things,  and  then 
laughed  at  their  misfortunes.  Surely  they  could  not  escape 
his  influence,  and  power.  It  was  fate  that  the  world  was  in 
his  grasp,  and  a  weak,  puny  man  had  as  well  give  up.  This 
belief  was  universal.  Uncultured  people  generally  take  this  side 
of  life  more  seriously  than  do  cultivated  and  civilized  people. 

Such  implicit  belief  in  this  great  evil  god  necessarily  stunted 
freedom  of  action  and  investigation.  Just  as  Calvinistic  pre- 
destination, which  had  its  root  in  Devil-superiority,  taught  men 
it  was  useless  to  struggle,  so  Devil  belief  made  it  just  as  hope- 
less. If  opposition  did  make  a  few  strive  harder  to  accomplish 
their  aims,  it  did  not  work  so  with  the  majority.  Most  people, 
not  having  this  spirit  of  aggressiveness  inborn  in  them,  have 
decided  it  best  to  givel  it  up  as  a  losing  game,  and,  drifting  idly 
along,  let  fate  choose  their  pathway.  Such  a  belief  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  sadness  of  the  world.  To  people  of 
limited  intelligence  and  a  less  limited  reasoning  power,  personal 
salvation  after  death  has  pre-eminently  ruled  their  thoughts. 
Not  having  had  many  comforts  in  this  life,  the  very  thought 
of  a  future  readjustment  where  the  good  man  would  be  re- 
warded, gave  them  a  new  zest  for  living,  and  made  life  worth 
living.  Anything  that  interfered  with  this  hope  cast  a  gloom 
over  their  whole  existence.  The  Devil,  as  preached  to  them, 
had  the  world  in  his  grasp.  He  would  gain  the  majority  of 
souls  in  the  end.  He  was  Prince  of  the  world  and  its  god.  This 
being  conceded  to  him,  he  did  not  need  even  to  exert  any  efforts. 

Do  we  wonder  that  such  a  belief  hardened  their  hearts,  and 
caused  them  anxiety  and  mental  unrest?    Conway  says: 

"Theology  may  induce  the  abject  and  cowardly  to  subject  their  human 
hearts  to  this  process  of  induration  required  for  loyalty  to  such  powers, 
but  in  the  end  it  makes  Atheism  the  only  salvation  of  the  brave,  pure  and 
loving  natures."     (15,  p.  416.) 

Devil-teaching  has  its  basis  in  fear,  and  such  a  motive  may 
do  for  the  time  being,  but  in  the  long  run  it  must  be  disastrous. 
Ingersoll  says: 

*  *  The  consequences  of  devil-belief  have  been  terrible  beyond  imagina- 
tion. Millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  fathers  and  mothers,  have  been 
sacrificed  upon  this  ignorant  and  idiotic  belief."    (25,  p.  9.) 
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The  bad  effects  have  been  universal  in  their  results.  It  has 
destroyed  the  happiness  of  thousands,  whom  it  did  not  profit 
in  making  better,  and,  as  happiness,  if  not  the  goal,  is  the  right 
of  the  race,  its  effects  have  been  awful. 

Only  these  direct  effects  of  Devil-belief  have  been  cited  which 
were  detrimental  to  the  individual  and  consequently  to  the 
race.  Many  indirect  results  could  be  shown  that  have  been  equally 
bad.  Literature,  science,  morals,  and  even  religion,  have  been 
throttled  and  held  back  from  their  natural  growth.  Valuable 
libraries  have  been  burned  as  of  no  use,  because,  if  they  had 
anjrthing  of  value  it  was  also  in  the  Bible,  if  not,  it  had  better 
be  destroyed.  Untold  riches,  as  indexes  of  early  race  struggles, 
have  been  lost  this  way.  Narrow  views  of  orthodoxy,  all  trace- 
able directly  to  Devil-belief,  have  hampered  thought  so  much 
that  freedom  of  expression  in  literary  ways  has  been  impossible. 
The  Dark  Ages,  which  were  darkened  principally  by  this  insane 
shadow,  could  not  contribute  much  to  the  world 's  store  of  knowl- 
edge, as  long  as  such  superstitution  ruled  with  such  vigor. 
Science  could  not  flourish,  when  men  were  tortured  and  even 
burned  for  expressing  their  honest  opinions.  Opinions  were 
considered  to  be  of  the  Devil,  when  they  differed  in  the  least 
from  the  church's  accepted  views.  Men  like  Galileo  were  forced 
to  recant  their  statement,  when  they  knew  they  were  right. 
Physicians  were  ostracized,  who  prescribed  specifics  and  medi- 
cines, instead  of  prayer  and  charms.  The  science  of  medicine  has 
been  especially  held  back  on  account  of  this  idiotic  belief.  The 
pious  old  surgeon  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  searched  and 
found  the  insensitive  spot  with  a  sharp  needle  thought  he  had 
found  the  ''Devil's  claw,"  a  sure  sign  of  witchcraft;  he  had 
really  found  anesthesia  on  the  body  of  a  hysterical  patient. 
Public  opinion  was  back  of  him,  however,  and  witches  continued 
to  be  burned  to  the  time  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  craze. 

When  the  Devil  was  seen  back  of  all  such  phenomena,  when 
he  caused  disease  and  death,  there  would  be  few  incentives  to 
hygienic  living  and  right  observance  of  nature's  laws.  He  was 
above  and  beyond  their  control,  and  things  might  as  well  take 
their  own  course.  It  not  only  stifled  the  spirit  of  investigation 
in  those  who  did  not  believe  it,  by  silencing  with  mandates  to 
the  contrary,  but  was  itself,  from  its  very  nature,  the  cause  of 
great  loss  of  health  and  life. 
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In  the  realm  of  morals,  the  results  were  equally  baneful. 
It  became  a  question  of  outwitting  the  Devil,  of  beating  him 
around  the  stump  and  then  doing  as  they  pleased.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  doing  right  because  it  would  make  them  better, 
but  simply  to  escape  the  Devil;  hence,  if  he  could  be  deceived 
and  outwitted,  no  moral  incentive  remained.  They  argued 
w^ith  themselves  that  probably  he  would  not  get  them,  if  they 
did  not  live  too  wickedly,  so  morals  on  such  a  basis  would  be 
lax;  or  worse  still,  they  relied  on  the  probable  goodness  of 
God  to  set  all  things  right  in  the  end,  and  they  wouldn't  have 
to  be  so  exact.  No  other  incentive  to  pure  living  was  held  up 
to  them.  One  can  easily  see  how  religion  would  suffer,  as  they 
saw  no  direct  effects  of  the  Devil's  power,  and  as  no  other 
incentive  was  held  out  to  them  to  be  God-like,  it  would  lose 
its  interest  and  become  commonplace  and  passe,  or  else  be  re- 
jected in  toto,  because  of  its  inconsistencies.  New  England,  with 
all  her  boasted  heritages,  realizes  this,  for  she  never  boasts  of 
her  Salem  witchcraft  craze,  and  rarely  mentions  as  a  Yankee" 
product,  the  preaching  of  Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. Probably  these  things  have  caused  more  scepticism 
than  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Paine,  and  IngersoU  combined. 

Probably,  nothing  is  wholly  bad,  so  the  good  things  said  about 
the  Devil  are  to  be  taken  in  this  light,  for  he  has  undoubtedly 
been  more  harmful  than  otherwise.  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  in 
writing  of  the  Devil,  says: 

''It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  would  be  of  a  benefit  to  the  world 
if  this  outgrown  doctrine  were  confessedly  abandoned.  Such  decaying 
exuviae  of  faith  still  clinging  about  us  are  unhealthful  and  embarrassing 
things  at  best.  The  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  serpent  is  displayed  by  rub- 
bing off  its  skin  at  the  proper  time,  and  allowing  a  new  one,  however  tender, 
to  shine  unincumbered;  and  not  by  stopping  its  ears  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer  as  the  Fathers  explained  that  feat.'^ 

The  Devil  has  filled  his  place,  and  is  no  longer  needed  in  the 
present  advancement  of  the  race.  Theology  has  used  him 
whether  good  or  bad.  He  has  been  thought  about  and  dreamed 
of  in  all  possible  combinations;  but  the  tendency  has  always 
been  to  diminish  his  proportions,  both  as  to  actual  size  and 
influence,  when  his  adherents  advanced.  Now  he  seems  to 
have  lost  his  entire  support,  and  the  time  seems  near  when 
people  will  speak  of  him  only  in  the  past  tense. 
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USELESSNESS  OF  THE  DeVIL. 

To  the  modern  mind  the  Devil  is  a  useless  thing.  Granting 
that  he  has  done  about  as  much  good  in  the  past  as  he  has 
done  evil,  it  seems  to  be  to  the  best  interest  of  Christianity  to 
dispense  with  him  now.  He  has  long  since  been  dethroned  from 
the  physical  realm  and  had  as  well  be  undone  from  the  mental 
realm.  People  have  been  greatly  benefited  since  they  realized 
that  disease  and  premature  deaths  were  caused  by  unhygienic 
conditions,  instead  of  by  a  Devil.  They  get  better  results  when 
physicians  are  allowed  to  use  specifics  and  germicides  than 
they  did  when  prayer  was  directed  to  God  to  banish  the  disease 
demon,  or  to  change  his  never-swerving  laws. 

Even  for  those  who  still  believe  in  him  at  all,  he  has  lost 
his  sway  and  power  of  former  years.  He  is  a  kind  of  impotent 
prince,  tolerated  in  the  same  way  that  democratic  Europe 
tolerates  her  powerless  monarchs.  They  would  be  rid  of  him, 
if  they  knew  how.  He  is  only  a  silent  tempter  of  the  heart, 
who  is  to  be  combatted  with  prayer  and  moral  efforts  rather 
than  exorcisms  and  charms.  As  the  intellect  advances,  religious 
ideals  must  advance,  and  men  have  realized  that  they  do  not 
need  the  assurance  of  supernal  things  through  the  evidence  of 
the  bodily  senses.  Even  the  working  man,  surrounded  by  the 
educational  advantages  of  our  modern  civilization,  such  as  the 
daily  paper,  the  unions,  clubs  and  the  theater,  demands  a  why 
and  a  wherefore  of  things.  He  is  not  content  to  accept  things 
on  mere  dogmatic  authority.  He  has  his  own  standard  to 
judge  by,  and  cannot  be  duped  much  longer.  Social  and 
political  conditions  have  made  him  too  democratic  and  inde- 
pendent to  believe  any  such  absurd  thing.  Man,  with  his 
broadened  ideals,  realizes  that  religious  ends  must  be  more 
social  than  individual.  He  sees  that  evil  is  not  absolute  but 
relative.  What  is  bad  to  him,  may  be  good  to  his  neighbor, 
and  vice  versa.  The  root  is  deeper  than  the  individual  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  one  human  being;  the  cause  must  be  removed 
by  going  to  the  fountain  head  rather  than  by  straining  each 
minute  drop. 

Probably  the  greatest  cause  of  his  lessened  efficiency  is  the 
decline  of  fear  as  a  controlling  factor  in  men's  lives.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  comprehend  the  part  fear  once  played. 
It  was  the  principal  element  iu  law,   morals   and  religion. 
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Rulers  controlled  their  subjects  by  it,  priests  and  clergy  gained 
converts  through  its  appeal  alone;  but  happily  now  conditions 
have  changed.  Modern  psychology  and  pedagogy  have  shown 
its  usefulness  in  school  life  as  an  incentive  to  education.  Preach- 
ers are  no  longer  accustomed  to  use  it  as  a  motive  in  religion 
because  such  an  appeal  would  be  useless.    G.  A.  Coe  says: 

"The  modern  man  cannot  be  scared  by  the  thought  of  death  or  of 
judgment,  and  if  he  could  be  the  modern  code  would  require  him  to  conceal 
his  terror  *  *  *  to  lament  this  fact  is  to  distrust  the  cause,"  (13, 
p.  34.) 

William  James  says :  "  In  civilized  life  it  has  at  least  become 
possible  for  large  numbers  of  people  to  pass  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  without  ever  having  had  a  pang  of  genuine  fear." 
{Psychology,  Briefer'  Course,  p.  408.) 

The  psychology  of  sin  has  in  all  lands  been  translated  into 
fable.  Children  and  savages  have  to  use  objective  realities  to 
understand  deeper  subjective  truths,  but  it  seems  time  for 
twentieth  century  advancement  to  shake  off  this  childhood  heri- 
tage. The  Devil  and  Hell  are  no  longer  necessary  according 
to  modern  ideas  of  justice.  Banishment  from  Heaven,  what- 
ever may  be  our  conception  of  it,  is  sufficient.  We  only  banish 
a  criminal  from  society  by  imprisoning  him  to  mete  out  justice 
for  his  wrong  doing ;  so  are  the  sinner  and  wrongdoer  banished 
from  earthly  enjoyments  and  pleasures  given  to  the  good.  C.  C. 
Everett  says :  ' '  Sinful  acts  are  wrong,  because  they  fill  the  place 
for  the  good  acts. ' ' 

The  Devil  and  God. 

Some  have  argued  that  a  denial  of  the  Devil's  claims  would 
invalidate  those  of  God.  That  the  Devil  is  a  pragmatic  neces- 
sity has  been  maintained  by  others.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  argue  these  questions,  but  it  seems  that  from  the 
simple  exposition  of  his  powers  and  growth  one  can  see  such 
claims  are  not  well-founded.  It  seems  that  pragmatism  would 
be  stretched  to  its  utmost  limits  to  teach  his  existence  in  this 
age.  It  could  not  work  long,  so  the  best  that  could  be  said 
here  would  be  to  let  this  old  doctrine  die  a  natural  death. 
It  has  been  bolstered  up  long  enough,  and  pragmatism,  or  what- 
not, could  not  hold  it  up  much  longer. 

That  a  denial  of  the  Devil  causes  scepticism  as  regards  God 
has  no  foundation.    The  arguments  for  God  as  a  Devil-opposer 
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do  not  hold  now  anyway,  new  hypotheses  have  been  found.  He 
is  the  absolute,  not  the  half. 

Scotus  Erigena,  the  first  of  the  Scholastics,  writing  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  was  the  first  to  formulate  the 
idea  that  evil  is  negative.  He  argued  that  as  God  is  the  only 
real  being,  separation  from  Him  was  but  a  negative  reality, 
and  if  we  deprive  a  being  of  everything  good  in  it,  we  annihilate 
it.  This  idea  has  been  advocated  many  times  since,  under  vari- 
ous names,  and  with  diverse  ideas  of  God.  Yet,  on  the  whole 
the  problem  of  evil  has  received  scant  consideration  in  compari- 
son to  other  problems.  Most  of  those  who  have  studied  it  hold 
to  a  view  similar  to  Scotus  Erigena.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  of  the 
present  generation,  says: 

''On  the  assumption  that  evil  is  an  actual  entity  in  man  its  existence 
cannot  be  explained  or  reconciled  with  origin  of  evil  as  a  created  being, 
but  by  supposing  a  corruption  of  human  nature  taking  place  in  time  and 
caused  from  without."  (30) 

Others  have  held  that  it  is  a  disharmony  of  a  yet  defective 
organism.  This  seems  to  be  quite  a  common  view  from  an 
evolutionary  standpoint.  Rev.  H.  S.  Bradley,  in  a  baccalaureate 
address  at  Clark  College,  in  1910,  said: 

' '  Sin  is  not  an  innovation  that  came  suddenly  to  an  absolutely  perfect 
being,  but  it  is  the  survival  or  misuse  of  habits  and  tendencies  that  were 
incidental  to  an  earlier  stage  of  development,  and  were  not  originally  sinful 
but  actually  useful  and  beneficial." 

As  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  this  topic  in  detail,  only 
quotations  regarding  it  are  given  from  men  who  have  studied 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  These  could  be  multiplied  at  length, 
but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  from  those  given  the  trend  of  thought 
regarding  it  can  be  seen.  Probably,  not  any  one  of  these 
hypotheses  has  been  the  cause  of  evil,  alone.  It  is  more  likely 
a  result  of  various  and  diverse  causes.  One  cause  was  more 
potent  than  another  in  one  place,  and  the  whole  surely  is  a 
complicated  result. 

On  such  a  basis,  there  is  no  need  of  a  Devil.  He  is  a  useless 
appendage,  outgrown  and  forsaken.  This  view  that  evil  is  not 
a  reality  does  not  invalidate  God,  for  the  same  arguments  are 
not  used  to  substantiate  Him,  when  we  postulate  His  existence. 
To  say  that  the  Devil  is  an  unwarranted  personification  adds 
to  our  concept  of  God.    It  makes  Him  more  powerful,  more 
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just  and  holy.  In  whatever  way  we  conceive  Him,  whether  a 
personality  or  a  force,  law  or  substance,  He  is  enhanced  by 
taking  away  an  enemy  whom  He  could  but  will  not  overcome. 
If  we  think  of  Him  as  a  personal  God,  if  we  consider  Him 
as  nature  and  her  laws,  a  devil  is  equally  repulsive.  Science 
teaches  the  unity  and  oneness  of  nature.  She  has  no  place  for 
two  contending  systems,  her  laws  are  unity  of  a  well  regulated 
whole,  and  must  necessarily  be  under  one  management. 

Philosophers  in  all  ages  have  called  the  unknown  God,  after 
explaining  all  they  could,  they  come  square  up  against  the  un- 
explainable ;  to  be  consistent  thinkers,  they  have  to  postulate 
something  here,  and  that  something  is  their  God.  Other  think- 
ers, not  so  philosophically  bent,  see  some  power  above  and 
beyond  them,  and  call  that  God.  They  argue,  with  reason,  that 
some  unknown  something  must  be  back  of  it  all. 

The  unthinking  person,  finding  a  ready  and  willing  devil 
already  created  for  him  by  various  and  sundry  causes,  chief 
among  which  have  been  distorted  outcroppings  of  repressed 
social  wishes,  easily  put  on  him  his  own  ignorance  and  short- 
comings. Away  with  such  a  hindrance!  Let  us  face  the  evil 
and  fight  it  as  our  own  product,  and  make  room  for  our  God 
and  ourselves. 
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